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ORIGINS & HISTORY 


.Uxnv iIkIu: (hi 12Jaiumn I9.VI a fareuvll piiniile 
nils held on (he Ueriln Miiahit paRuie ipnind In lnifl|n 
Ilf %'achiruppe Berlin In honour of ihe redriiijiti^ 
(At lltmailiitiiiix (Chief of the Amiy ftHjHfliuid). 
(toieral Kurt KreURTT Hin IJanioyilrtfi-Kcquonl. 

Ilelim rl(!hfc;^ieTHd»rAaixlerdn-(:hlefiifthe(lenTO!n 
Aniii, (jeijorrf 3er .Wlllerle ttemer I'relherr win Frdsch 
jlsjlMlIiiK) accimi|ianied In CieneRUniajor Ktniii nai 
ttililebeii (on hK right), inspecting troops irf 
Wachtnippc Berlin ilrann up on tlie Berlin Moatill 
inrade ground, i Deamher 19.19. 




Like most elite units, the Grossdeutschland (or GroBdeutschland as it can be 
written in German) Regiment, Division and later Panzer Corps was born out 
other elites, first and foremost the Wachtruppe (guard troop) in Berlin, and the 
German Army’s infantry training unit based at Doberitz. 

The origins of the Wachtruppe can be traced back to 1919 when groups of ex- 
servicemen known as the Freikorps had been banded together by senior German 
Army figures to fight the supposed threal^of left wing revolution and possible 
invasion from Poland. An an armed bo^ of This type was raised in Berlin and kept 
in being until the threat of/evolution abated. This body was maintained for 
ceremonial duties and para^ and was known as the Wachregiment Berlin until 
disbanded in 1921.: Subsequently, as part of the army permitted to Weimar 
Germany, a ngw^bnit was raised under the title of Kommando der Wachtruppe 
(Command of the Guard Troop) and this remained unaltered for the next 13 years. 

The Wachtruppe's duties were purely ceremonial. On Sundays, Tuesdays dud 
Thursdays, with a full guard and regimental band, it would march from the barracks 
at Moabit, passing through the Brandenburg Gate, to rally at the Berlin war 
memorial. On other days simple guard changing ceremonies took place. 

In 1934, after Hitler had come to power, the Kommando der Wachtruppe went 
through several name changes to Wachtruppe Berlin (Berlin Guard Troop) and was 
increased in size from seven to eight companies with a headquarters company. In 
1937 the name was changed on^e-again to Wachregiment Berlin (Berlin Guard 
Regiment). ^ 

The men for this uniff were drawn from the newly expanded Wehrmacht, and 
later smaller groups were seconded to the guard regiment on half-yearly postings 
with NCOS Being rotated yearly. These men had to be of above average height 
(nearly all men were six feet tall or over) and after an order was issued by 
Generaloberst Fritsch, had to be the best drill soldiers of their respective units/. 
Each soldier wore a gothic ‘W’ on his epaulettes and received an aciditibnal 
1 Groschen (a silver penny) to his daily pay for the duration of his seryice. 

That same year, the infantry training battalion based atfhc Wehrmacht 
Infanterie-Schule at Elsgrund near Doberitz was also expanded to regimental size. 
This unit, which was responsible for developing many of the infantry tactics of 
Blitzkrieg, would contributed nearly half of its strength to Grossdeutschland upon 
its formation in 1939. From 1935 to 1939 the Infantry School was commanded 
by the outstanding WWI veteraBOberst Hans-Valentin Hube, who was a master of 
infantry tactics and wrote the standard Wehrmacht infantry training manual Der 
Infanterist (The tbfahtryman). German success in the early part of WWII was 
founded orchis rrfobile infantry tactics, along with those practised at the Infanterie- 
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spearhead: crossdeutsIchlano 


Lehr school in Doberitz, and those for armoured warfare developed by Heinz 
Guderian and Hermann Hoth at Brandenburg. These techniques, as well as parade 
ground drill, were practised to perfection for visiting dignitaries, heads of state and 
leading members of the Nazi F^rty. 

For state visits and conferences the Wachregiment was used as a guard of 
honour. Their drill was perfected to very high standards and old film footage 
provides evidence of the precision of the parade ground training that dominated 
the life of the men of the Wachregiment. Long hours were spent practising arms 
drill and marching in formation and the unit was regularly seen on Saturday 
mornings parading to the sound of military marching music. 

During 1938, as relations between German, and Poland, Britain and France 
began to deteriorate rapidly, the Infantry-training regiment continued to perfect Its 
combat techniques and the Wachregiment dutifully kept guard outside the offices 
wherein plans for Germany’s expansion were being hatched. In the spring of 1939 
German troops marched into Czechoslovakia, and Hitler’s demands for territorial 
concessions from Poland met with rebuff. France and Britain announced their 
solidarity with the Poles, and in response Hitier ordered the Wehrmacht to flex its 
muscles. As part of this demonstration on 6 April the Wachregiment Berlin was 
ordered to reform as a full four-battalion infantry regiment; many of the men came 
from the guard troop and the others were volunteers from all across Germany. 

The potential candidate had to be physically as well as mentally and morally fit 
(according to how these terms were understood in Nazi Germany). He had to be at 
least 5 feet 8 inches talL have no aiminal record and, unlike recruits for the 
Waffen-SS, had to have a good standard of education to serve in what was to be 
the premier unit of the German Army.To reflect the diversity in the ranks, the name 
Crossdeutschland (Greater Germany) was chosen for the regiment, and officially 
awarded to it by the town commander of Berlin, Generalleutnant Siefert, at a 
ceremony at the regimental barracks at Moabit on 14 June. 

As Infanterie-Regiment Crossdeutschland (IRGD) the unit embarked on a 
period of reorganisation and training during the summer, training that was to prove 
invaluable during the Battle of France. A week before the invasion of Poland, the 
Fiihrer-Begleit-Kommando (Ftihrer Escort Command) was formed from the 
regiment and was then expanded to battalion strength (Fiihrer-Begleit-Battaillon) 
separate from IRGD. 

At the same time some 98 Wehrmacht divisions were mobilising, in 
preparation for the coming offensive against Poland. Throughout July and early 
August 1939 units moved quietly to positions east and west. On 1 September that 
offensive began, as 37 German divisions blitzed their way into the Polish heartland. 
IRGD, only recently formed, was still In the process of reorganisation and training 
and as such was not considered combat ready.Thus, IRGD sat out the first stage of 
the war. The Ftihrer Escort Battalion, however, was involved in the 29-day 
campaign. 

On 6 September 1939 new orders arrived stating that the IRGD was to prepare 
with all possible haste for an airborne attack against Poland. However, this 
operation was cancelled due to the advance of Soviet troops into eastern Poland, 
which made It unnecessary. On the 17th the unit was re-transferred to Berlin, its 
period of reorganisation now considered complete. 

One of the companies (later expanded to a battalion) was detached and ordered to 
resume guard duties in the capital. On 21 October the remainder of the unit was 
transferred by rail to the Grafenwohr training area south of Bayreuth, where it underwent 
further training and more reorganisation. By early December IRGD had been moulded 
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into a well-disciplined and tightly 
controlled unit, and one that was ready for 
combat. 

However, in Europe the 
met with a lull; after 
Warsaw on 29 
units in 
west, in 

Poland’s allies, France and Britain. 

Between 6 and 11 November IRGD 
moved into the defensive line, taking up 
positions around Montbaur and 
Westerburg held by the XIX Motorised 
Army Corps, veterans of the recently 
concluded Polish campaign. Their 
commander. General der Panzertruppe 
Heinz Guderian was a brilliant tank 
leader and influential with Hitler. 

Shortly after its transfer IRGD was 
strengthened by the arrival of two 
motorised assault engineer battalions, 
trained and equipped for mine-clearance, demolition and bridging. 


.Violf Miller iiupcctiiig an Honour (ixnpan) 

43rd Assault Engineer Battalion, with three companies, and Light Bridging Column 'ivfiinipiK Biflin dra»ii up oppcsiu; iltc Reidis 


B.Thus 1939 ended with Grossdeutschland having expanded from 
guard regiment to a fully trained four-battalion infantry regiment, by now under 
the command of Oberst Stockhausen, and actively preparing for the offensive in the 
west. 


xllm in the WilMiiMrasse. Berlin. 10 Jsuiuan 


SPRING, 1940 


During the winter lull that became known as the ‘Phony War’, German Army units 
rested and re-equipped. The Panzer units, in particular had been much reduced by 
the Polish campaign, and the devastatingly effective new tactics of Blitzkrieg 
needed further refinement. 

In the last week of January, Grossdeutschland marched out of its Montbaur 
positions to new positions 100km south-west In the middle Mosel region, 
overlooking the Ardennes, a heavily wooded and semi-mountainous area of 
southern Belgium, north of the French Maginot Line, and considered impassable to 
tanks by British and French commanders.The regimental staff decamped to Zell, to 
finalise details of the upcoming campaign. The waiting dragged on and February 
and March passed without incident, but in eaiiy April GD gained a 16th company. 
Assault Gun Battery 640, whose primary weapon was the Sturmgeschutz (StuG) 
III, one of the early assault guns. 

In the run-up to the invasion of Norway and Denmark on 9 April the regiment 
was put on standby alert, but again there was no counterpunch by the Allied 
armies, swollen to nearly 150 divisions of French (100), British (11), Belgian (22) 
and Dutch (10) troops. Denmark fell in a day, and although resistance in Norway 
continued until June, most of the country was in German control by the middle of 
April. Grossdeutschland, now under the command of Oberst Graf Schwerin, knew 
its time was about to come. 



READY FOR WAR 


Bdm: Before emerliiK (he Ebminuil —tlie memorial 
in honour the German fallen of (he Great War—to lay 


a wreath, Paul, Prince Rettenl of Vu|gat>la\1a, salutes 
the Honour Company from Vadne;timenl Dertin. 
2June I9J9. On the right of the'^ooe Regent Is the 
Commanikr of the Hopoa^jkianl and on hb left b 


Generaloheisl wi^dlnck. Inmmanding OfikxT of 
ArmyGijt^P 

I J-' 


By May 1940 the German Army was again ready to assume the offensive, and had I 
2,5 miiiion men availabie for campaigning in the west. Hitler had commanded the 
western campaign to be fought aaording to a plan devised by General Manstein 
chief of staff to General Rundstedt, commanding Army Group A, This plan, a 
revision of the more conventional original plan suggested by the OKH (German 
Army HQ) placed great emphasis on German armoured forces and their motorised 
infantry, artillery and support units, and onlhft tactics of Blitzkrieg, 

BLITZKRIEG 



Late in World War T the German Army developed basic tactics that eventually 
evolved Into modern concepts of mobile warfare. Those tactics were created in an 
attempt to overcome the static trench warfare of the Western Front. EKte 
Sturmtruppen (Stormtroop) infantry units were aeated to attack and break 
through enemy positions using the momentum of speed and surprise. However, in 
WWI these tactics failed to come to full fruition because of the lack of mobility and 
support needed in order to continue advancing deep into enemy controlled 
territory. 











During the 1920s British military phikrkrphers Captain Sir Basil Liddell Hart, 
General J.F.C. Fuller and General G. le Q.Martell further developed tactics of mobile 
warfare. They all postulated that tanks could not only seize ground by brute 
strength, but could also be the central factor in a new strategy of warfare. If moved 
rapidly enough, concentrations of tanks could smash through enemy lines and into 
the enemy’s rear, destroying supplies and artillery positions and decreasing the 
enemy’s wHl to resist. All of them found tanks to be an ultimate weapon able to 
^ . penetrate deep into enemy territory while followed by infantry and supported by 
^^'^'artillery and air forces. 

In the late 1920s and early 1930s, Charles de Gaulle, Hans vpn Seekt, Heinz 
Guderian and many others became interested in the concept of mobile warfare and 
tried to implement it in the organisational structure of their respective armies. 
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Heinz Guderlan organised Germany’s tanks or Panzers into self- 
contained Panzer divisions working with the close support of 
infantry, motorised infantry, artillery and the air force. From 
1933 to 1939 Germany set about mechanising a significant part 
of its army for the war that Hitler Intended to start. In the battle 
for France, the motorised Infanterie-Regiment Grossdeutschland 
would play a key role. 

Grossdeutschland was probably (together with the SS 
Leibstandarte Adolf Hitlei) the most powerful motorised Infantry 
unit of the German Army on 10 May 1940. Each infantry platoon 
had four combat squads and an anti-tank rifle. In addition to the 
three infantry battalions, the IRGD had a heavy weapons 
battalion instead of a heavy weapons company, as was normal in 
standard infantry regiments. This fourth battalion had one light 
infantry gun company (13th company) with six 75mm infantry 
guns, an anti-tank company (14th company) with twelve 37mm 
anti-tank guns, a heavy infantry gun company (15th company) 
with four 150mm infantry guns, one assault gun company (16th 
company) with six StuG III (in May 1940 the StuG III was still in 
its development stage and this company was one of only three 
German Army units equipped, for combat testing purposes, with 
this powerful weapon). In addition, the IRGD had received during 
November of the previous year a motorised assault engineer 
battalion, 43rd Sturm-Pionier-Abteilung, with three assault 
companies and one bridge company. 

On the eve of the attack, GD was at its start point in the 
Mosel, and ready for battle. 




Left: Sniall'boie gunmn trainini; ainneof the 
anillen schook. 

Opposile paite. alxitv: 'noii|ft finni V adilni|i|w 
Berlin parade for the lininnnder-ln-( Jiief of the 
Gentian Amiy. Civq^^ Anlllerle FtiHlien’ ton 
Fritsdi. NIoabKjMl^ ktuuikL Berlin. > Deainlier 
W-'-i''' 

^ Opposite pa|?c. helo«: I’arade for the Koyal Belgian 
Special Commission to Berlin. FoUoalng a vniath 
laying ceremony. tlie File and Dniin Coips fmin die 
Honour Company of Viaclilnippr Berlin parade down 
Inter den Linden, past die Ebreimuit. Berlin. 

Belrm: \ Guard of Honour from Infantry Kegitiicnt ; 
Grmsileutxiltiiutitmv up in fiont of Aniialter ratirn 
line raihuay station. Berlin, present amts for rev1e«' by 
the Soviet Foreign Minbterl'yadteslav Molotov, die 
Chairman of the Soviet of Perpic's (aimmissais of die 
rsSR. prior to his departure for Russia. I2Novcnihrr 
1 W.'Midotov b seen liere aixonpaiiied by Field 
' Mm^al \t1lhelm Keitel (far left), and die Gentian 
Foreign Minister.Joadiim von Ribhentiop. 
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INFANTRY REGIMENT (MOT) GR055DEVT5CHLAND 
as at 10 May 1940 ^ 


RHQ 


Infantry Battalion (mot) I ^ 

Bn HQ 

1-2 X LtT«l»j>l»ne Sect 
[-Aixfkk Radio Sect 
X Pack Radio Sect 

-3 X Infantry Coys 
C(V HQ and HQ Sect 
Inf Platoons 
-HQ Section 

Infantry Squads ' 

Section 


3 X int F 

t HQl 


-1 X MG Coy fl^J 

CayMo '' 

3 X MG Platoons 
I- HQ Section 
1-2 X MG Sections 

-1 X Mortar PI 
HQ Section 
3 X Mortar Sections 






Signal Platoon (mot) 
l^nHQ 

Lt Telephone Sects 


PaxLI' 

UxU 

*-6xPa( 


Radio Sects 
Pack Radio Sects 


640th Assault Gun 
(Sturmgcsdiiitz) Battery 

Battery HQ J 

* 3 X Assault Cun Platoons 
^ Each of HQ Sect, 

Ammo Sect, Gun Sect 
(2 X Sd Kfz 142) 


1 MC Messenger PI 
^Platoon HQ 
^5 X Sections 


Infantry Battalion (mot) II 
Bn HQ 

|-2 X Lt Telephone Sect 
X Pack Radio Sect 
X Pack Radio Sect , 

I'P" 

- 3 X Infantry Coys 
Coy HQ and HQ Sect 
3 X Inf Platoons 
l-HQ Section 
^ X Infantry Squads 
L-1 X Mortar Section 
1 X MC Coy (Mot) 

^HQ 

3 X MG Platoons 
[-HQ Section 
>-2 X MC Se^^ 

-1 X Mortar Pl^ I ^ 
|-HQSedMon 
1-^3 X Mortar Sections 
-Infantty Battalion (mol) III 
Bn HQ 

1-2 X Lt Telephone Sect 
I 4xPack Radio Sect 
1-2 X Pack Radio Sect 
■ 3 X Infantry Coys , 
Coy HQ andHQSoql'^'’' 
3,xjnf PlatOMS 
Section 

^ X Infantry Squads 
1-1 X Mortar Section 
- 1 X MC Coy (Mot) 

(loyHQ 

3 X MC Platoons 
|-HQ Section 
1-2 X MC Sections 
-lx Mortar PI ;;/- 

|-HQ Section 
1-3-x Mpftar Sections 


Infantry Battalion (mot) IV 
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Lt Telephone Sect 
Pack Radio Sect 
Pack Radio Sect 


—Lt Inf Cun Coy (mot) 

Cof HQ with HQ Sect and 
I Lt Telephone Sect 

3 X Lt Inf Cun Platoons 
-HQ Section 
-1 X Lt Telephone Sect 


10 Sect 


Cun Sect (2 x 75mm) 

■1 X PzJg Coy (Mot) 

(joy HQ 

4 X PzJg Platoons 
[-HQ Section 
1-2 X MG Sections 
-IxHy Inf Cun Coy (Mot) 

Coy HQ N-' " 

[-HQ Section 

H2 X Lt Telephone Sections 
1-2 X Pack Radio Sections 
L-2 X Hy Inf Gun Platoons 
-HQ Section 

-lx Lt Telephone Section 
-1 X Ammo Section 
-1 X Cun Section 
(2 X 150mm) 


Above right: A omouflaged anti-lank gun. a vOmm 
Pak {PinfmbmMimone) 38. manned by Imnps of 
Infanuy Regimeni Giosdeulschland. 

Ik Eaaein Front 


Right- Getman Infantry prepare to |ung)-c<r. TIkv- are 
nearing backpacks and carrying support ureaponty: the 
man second from left is carrying a 3cm liglit monat 
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IN ACTION 


Aho«riRhuAnXW:Mh(*y-machincguna«lciw I94O; THE WESTERN OFFENSIVE 

aAvriiig a length uT tree-linul cuunln mad 


Below right: The Gernian Invasion of thttwe^r 
1^. (irosukutscbbmtl was paiy o«i(ida1w's XIX 
Cnqs in the offensive. ^ 



For the offensive, three army groups. A, B and C, under Rundstedt, Bock and Leeb 
respectively, were aeated.The key tank units, including the 5th and 7th Panzers of 
Moth’s group, the Kleist Armoured Croup (with the XIX Corps under Guderian) and 
the 6th and 8th Panzers under Reinhardt, were attached to Rundstedt’s force. It 
was charged with the most daring element of the plan, a co-ordinated thrust 
through the ravined and forested Ardennes region behind the main concentration 
of Allied forces, thus bypassing the formidable French Maginot defensive line. This 
was to be followed by a race to the undefended Channel coast, before turning to 
complete the encirclement. In the north. Bock was to make a diversionary attack 
into Belgium, where the Belgian Army was concentrated on a defensive line on the 
Albert Canal and Meuse River lines, and seize the strategically important fortress 
at Eben Emael. 

Grossdeutschland was to play a major role in the offensive. Attached to 
Guderian’s XIX Corps, it was to follow close behind the Panzer spearhead and 
consolidate the German gains. 

The assault began on 10 May, with extensive air attacks on the Dutch and 
Belgian airfields and the seizure of vital river crossings by paratroops at Moerdijk. 
Bock’s 9th Panzer Division then drove Into Holland, toward the densely populated 
‘Fortress Holland’ region were the Dutch army had concentrated. In response the 
French Seventh Army and the British Expeditionary Force (BEF) moved across 
Belgium to help the Dutch and Belgians. In Belgium, the allied armies soon fell 
back on a defensive line based on the Dyle River. Holland fell on the 14th, but 
although it initially appeared that the Allies had succeeded in their central delaying 
action, Rundstedt had already sprung the trap. Advancing on the central front were 
Army Group A was opposed by only four light cavalry divisions, the Chasseurs 
Ardennais, and ten hurriedly prepared infantry divisions, the main blow was 
delivered by Kleist’s two Panzer corps, comprising seven divisions, which pushed 
through the Ardennes and aaoss the Meuse with almost no losses. 

The main body of Infantry Regiment Crossdeutschland, supported by artillery 
and engineers from the 10th Panzer Division, attacked through Luxemburg against 
the southern Belgian fortifications, while simultaneously elements of GD’s 3rd 
Battalion landed as airborne troops. Rundstedt and his subordinate commanders 
learned that there was some reason for the French theory that the Ardennes was a 
difficult barrier for major attacks. It took all the first day to cross the undefended 
northern portion of Luxemburg, yet on the second day the German forces picked 
up momentum and neither the Belgian cavalry nor the French Army could do much 
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CROSSING THE MEUSE 


to stay the advance. By nightfall on 
the 11th Guderian's tanks had 
reached Bouillon on the Semois 
River. It was here on the next day that 
Its first taste of 
with Belgian 
lines had been overrun, 
a blown bridge temporarily 
halted the advance, a crossing was 
forced the next day. Continuing Its 
advance south through Belgium, the 
regiment approached the Meuse at 
Sedan via the Forest of Sedan, 
Fleigneux, St Megnes and Floing, on 
the north bank of the river. 


;entre of Army Group A, 
and Reinhardt prepared to 
cross the Meuse on the 13th. Reinhardt's forces at Montherme and Muieres, and 
Guderian at Sedan, where the great loop in the Meuse River formed a weak spot 
in the French defences. In the event, the honour of forcing the first bridgehead went 
to Erwin Rommel’s 7th Panzer Division, which aossed at Dinant at dawn on the 
13th. Further south, and despite the fact that neither Guderian nor Reinhardt had 
built up sizeable forces for an assault aossing, an attack was ordered for the 
afternoon, in the hope of catching the French before they could prepare. Although 
the attack, supported by hundreds of aircraft, caused some panic in the French lines 
(manned mainly by reservists), it proved costly for the Germans. Nearly half the 
men in the first wave were cut down by French artillery and machine-gun fire. GD 
assaulted in two parts.The 7th Company to the west of the town and the main body 
to the east, after looping around the town of Sedan itself. 

As the Germans advanced, local French commander General Huntziger 
launched a hasty cavalry counter-attack against the southern flank of Guderian’s 
thrust, but 2nd F^nzer was soon at the Ardennes Canal, where it seized two bridges 
intact. 

After crossing the Meuse, IRGD was placed under the command of the 1st 
Panzer Division, and advanced south to Cheveuges. South of Cheveuges, the Assault 
Engineer Battalion split from the main body of the unit and moved west of the 
uplands overlooking Ch^mery and Bulson. Moving along the western road btto 
Chimery, it was attacked by French tanks.The main force, having advanced through 
Bulson, met and held a French armoured attack south of that town. 

By now the breakthrough at Sedan had seriously compromised the position of 
the main allied force in Belgium and, although attempts were made to eliminate 
the armoured penetration, none of the counter-attacks ordered over the next four 
days succeeded. As part of the operations to consolidate the bridgeheads over the 
Meuse IRGD was heavily involved in fighting with the French 55th and 61st 
Divisions, and 3rd Division around the Stonne highlands, south-east of Artaise, 
which continued over the next 48 hours. By the 19th the fighting around Bulson 
had begun to abate as the last tenacious defenders withdrew. 


Ahwv: S|».v(h riwr<ia»inR a sgiiificint pan d 
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DRIVE TO THE CHANNEL 

Moving with impressive speed, Kleist’s armour captured St Quentin on 18 May, 
halfway to the Channel from Sedan, and the next day reached Amiens and Doullens, 

40 miles from the coast. On May 20th Abbeville fell, and for all practical purposes 
the Germans now faced the Channel, having cut the BEF’s line of communications 
with its main base at Cherbourg. On the same day as IRGD began its march 
towards St Omer, (south of Dunkirk) the British commander. Lord Gort, ordered 
the BEF to hold a line extending from south of Dunkirk to the vicinity of Arras (the 
‘canal line’), in an attempt to stop this rush northwards by the German forces. He 
attempted to drive southwards from Arras, but promised French support failed to 
materialise and the attack failed, in the face of determined resistance by German 
units, including IRGD. 

Now trapped in a pocket surrounding Dunkirk, its only remaining port, pressed 
by Army Group A from the south along the fragile canal line and in the east by 
Army Group B through Belgium, where the Belgians appeared on the brink of 
collapse, the BEF seemed doomed. As part of Army Group A, IRGD began attacks 
on the British line south of Dunkirk on 24 May and by the 26th had established 
bridgeheads over the canal at St Pierre Brouck. That same day, the British 
government authorised Lord Gort to begin evacuating the BEF from Dunkirk, 
and the following night the BEF began withdrawing to a shallow perimeter around 

the port. On the 27th and 28th Wormhoudt and Herzeele were attacked, and while : The (all of France- cnnstleutsiMiml 

fighting continued south of Dunkirk, the Belgians surrendered. As has been much- teadwl bon before Uie Annisiicc. 
debated since, Hitler halted the Panzers 
and entrusted the destruction of the 
BEF on the beaches to Goering’s 
Luftwaffe, a decision that Is seen by 
contemporary historians as crucially 
flawed, the German Army turned south, 
where the French held a line stretching 
along the Somme and Aisne rivers. This 
hastily constructed Weygand Line was 
badly compromised by the fact that 
during its advance to the Channel the 
German forces had captured vital 
bridgeheads on the Somme. It was to 
one of these, at Amiens, that the 
regiment was transferred on 4 June. 

Here, in the coastal sector, the French 
had concentrated their main strength, 
in an effort to prevent the Germans 
from taking the Channel ports and 
denying aid from Britain. 

Attacks on the Weygand Line by 
Bock’s Army Croup B from north-west 
of l^ris began on 5 June. Fighting 
under the temporary command of the 
10th Panzer Division, itself part of 
Kleist’s armoured group, IRGD fought 
alongside 86th and 69th Infantry 
Regiments on 6 June through the 
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villages of St Fusden and Sains-en-Ami^nois, to the south of Amiens, and attacked 
French positions west of the Bois de Lozlires on the following day. While the 1st 
and 2nd Battalions battled around the Bois de Loziires, the 3rd Battalion advanced 
to Rossignol, where it rejoined the Assault Engineer Company (wbkh had taken 
Grattenpache the previous day) for a co-ordinated attack on the French defences 
to the north-east of the town. 

Thus having helped to achieve a dedsive breakthrough of the Weygand Line on 
8 June, and turn the left flank of the French armies on the Aisne, the regiment 
began its pursuit of the French forcyts^to the Oise River. Along the Aisne, Rundstedt 
launched the main attack on the 9th, and despite spirited resistance the French 
were forced to fall back on the Marne in deference to their open flank. On the next 
day Guderian’s tanks broke through the line at Chalons. Subsequently, Paris was 
dedared an open dty and abandoned 

IRGO was involved in further heavy fighting south of Amiens until the 10th, 
when Bock reached the Seine below Paris. With the destruction of the Oise Bridge 
much of Kleist’s group was rushed to the north-east into the area around Gui$<^ 
to reinforce Army Group A. Beginning on the 13th, the regiment began a forced 
march to the Seine above Paris, via Coucy, Villers and Villeneuve. On the 15th, it 
battled for crossings over the Seine, and continued south in pursuit of the remnants 
of the retreating French Second and Fourth Armies. On 17 June Guderian's tanks 
reached the Swiss border, effectively cutting off the 500,000 French troops in the 
Maginot Line, and France sued for peace. 

While the negotiations were underway, IRGD continued to press on south, 
occupying Lyon in the Rhone valley on the 19th. In and around Lyon the regiment 
served a month-long tenancy as the occupation force, providing a welcome 
opportunity for rest and relaxation. On 5 July the regiment marched to Paris and 
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during its brief stay in the capitai was reinforced with an 
additionai company, the 17th, equipped as motorcycle 
troops. 

On 26 July the regiment embarked for Colmar and 
Schiettstadt in the Alsace region, and here undertook 
training for Operation Seelowe (‘Sealion’, the planned 
invasion of England) until 26 October when this was 
postponed indefinitely. During this period the regiment 
underwent much reorganisation. The Heavy Transport 
Battalion became the 17th and 20th Companies, and at 
the beginning of September a motorised artillery unit 
(400. Artillerie-Abteilung) was attached.The next month, 
a motorised engineer company was added as the 18th 
Company. 

Between the end of October and the new year, the 
regiment was transferred to a training camp at Le 
Valdahon, near the Swiss border and here underwent 
training for Operation Felix—the planned assault on 
Gibraltar (also cancelled). In November its ranks were 
further swelled by the addition of a motorised flak 
company (20th Company). 

Infanterie-Reglment Grossdeutschland ended 1940 
with a reputation hard won on the battlefields of France. 

It had been involved in many of crucial actions and in 
them shown the quality of its men and training. The cost 
was not light. At the start of the western offensive the regiment numbered some 
3,900 men and at its conclusion 1,108 of those had become casualties (221 killed, 
830 wounded, 57 missing). 

1941: OPERATION BARBAROSSA 
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The losses of men and materiel in France were made good during the summer and 
winter months of 1940-41, during which time there was ample opportunity for 
new reauits to be trained, and new equipment tested. Although costly, the fighting 
in France had given Grossdeutschland a core of experienced combat veterans 
whose experience and camaraderie would be vital in the first year of the Russian 
campaign. 

After overwintering at the Le Valdahon training camp on the Swiss border, in 
the early months of the new year Grossdeutschland rotated between the Le 
Valdahon and the nearby Belfort training camps for a period of intensive training. 
Unbeknown to all but a few senior officers, this was in preparation for Operation 
Barbarossa, the invasion of Russia. 

As early as June 1940, Hitler had become convinced of the strategic value of 
an attack on the Soviet Union, firstly as a means of denying Britain a potential ally 
(and persuading her obstinate people to accept a negotiated peace), secondly as a 
means of acquiring Lebensraum —‘living space’—which ostensibly was one of the 
reasons for the war, and lastly because he was convinced of the Soviet Union’s 
expansionist ambitions in Europe. The OKH began planning for the invasion from 
that time, and this process gathered inaeasing impetus as hopes for a swift victory 
over Britain diminished. 
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YUGOSUVIA 


An the spring of 1941 Hitler decided to invade Yugoslavia and Greece. The Soviet 
Union, still Germany's ally at the time, tore up its non-aggression and friendship 
pacts with those two countries on 5 April and the next (by German forces invaded. 
Beginning on 4 April Grossdeutschland was transported by rail from Belfort to 
Vienna, and from there advanced via Raab, Budapest and Szegedin to Romania. 
Here it was attached to the XLI Panzer Corps, which was ordered to converge on 
the Yugoslav capital, Belgrade, froih the north-east. The regiment marched Into the 
country on 11 April, via Arad andTemesvar, but met with little resistance from the 
Yugoslav Army, elements of which it pursued to the vicinity of the Danube River 
near Pancevo. In the early evening of the 11th an SS lieutenant hoisted the 
Swastika over the German legation In Belgrade and the next day German armoured 
spearheads entered the city. Following in their wake, 1st Battalion IRGD, took 
part in the occupation of the city and from then until the middle of July ft 
acted as security troops in the regions east of the Danube—Weilka, Kikinda and 
Wertschetz. 


RUSSIA 


(k-luu: A half-lradtal I'^nmi light Flak gun piuloon, 
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The occupation of Yugoslavia and Greece forced Hitler to revise the original start 
date of the Russian invasion T15 May), instead scheduling it for end of June. In the 
middle of May, the regiment received orders to move by rail to the 
Freudentstadt-Troppau area in south-eastern Germany. Here it remained until 15 
June, when further orders came to move to the area south-east of Warsaw, around 
the town of Zelechow. This would be the start point for the invasion, for which it 
was attached as a reserve to the Second Panzer Group. Panzer groups had 
succeeded the highly-successful Panzer corps of the French campaign and were in 
fact mobile armies, but lingering conservatism among the general staff prevented 
their being accorded the status of fully-fledged armies. Four of them were available 
on the eve of the invasion, for which Germany had some 3,050,000 men, plus 
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another 750,000 from Finland and Romania. 3,350 tanks, 7,184 artillery pieces, \hmv: iiisuiHlriK>ioaMdinluiiirt iiiK-up 

and 600,000 motor vehicles. These were organised into three Army Groups, North, fnr iln- mairii dunuK ihf I'sriy «(tiw u-.ir in 

Centre and South, with support from over 3,000 aircraft.Though all of the German 
leaders agreed that the war hinged on the use of the Panzer groups, acting 
independently ahead of the infantry. Hitler was persuaded for the Russian 
campaign that though the Panzer corps should remain at the spearhead, they were 
to be in closer co-operation with the infantry in battles of the classic encirclement 
pattern that aimed at netting the Soviet forces before they could retreat behind the 
Dnieper. 

On 22 June this huge force was unleashed on a 1,800-mile front against the 
Soviet Union, whose armies were totally unprepared to meet the onslaught. 

Grossdeutschland, marching from Zelechow as part of Bock’s Army Group Centre, 
aossed the border on the 27th/28th in the wake of the Panzers of the 7th 
Division, and moved toward the objective, Moscow. 

Advancing from Bialystock on the 29th, the regiment fought consolidating 
actions at Slonim against Soviet troops that had been encircled during the rapid 
advance, and launched another major drive from Baranovichi on 3 July over the 
northern fringes of the impassable Pripet Marshes towards Minsk. Here another 
large encirclement yielded more than 150,000 Soviet prisoners. Continuing the 
drive east, IRGD fought a major engagement at Borisov on the Beresina River, 
where Napoleon had aossed during his disastrous campaign of 1812. Had the men 
of Grossdeutschland peered down into the water they might have seen the timber 
supports of the bridges Napoleon's engineers had built. As the regiment advanced 
deeper into Russia, fighting became more frequent along the route, which took it 
up to the Dnieper north of Mogilev. 

Here IRGD met with the armoured spearhead, and was assigned to the 10th 
Panzer Division for the assault aaoss the river. After forcing a crossing on 11 July, 
fighting for the bridgehead continued for the following five days. Having broken out 
of the bridgehead on the 16th the regiment continued to advance In support of the 
XLVI Panzer Corps into the area west of Mstislavl near Yeinya, where It attacked 
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Russian positions on 21 and 22 July. On 30 July tlie regiment took part in the 
attack on the road north toward Dorogobuzh, which met with strong resistance at 
Ustinova. These battles and other actions at the railroad crossing south ofYelyna, 
at Vaskovo, raged in summer heat for the last week of July and into August. After 
more than a month in the front line, the regiment was afforded two days rest in the 
Dankovo-Vaskovo area from 6 to 8 August, and after moved into defensive 
positions to hold the salient that had been put into the Soviet line west of Yelnya 
by the 360-mile-wide advance of Army Group Centre. The capture of Smolensk on 
7 August had brought 850,000 Russian captives, and towards the end of the 
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month the ferocious fighting in the vicinity of Vaskovo-Chochlovka-Rudnaya began 
to slacken off. 

The beginning of the campaign in Russia had been characterised by rapid 
advances as far as the area south of Smolensk, with the fighting sporadic and small 
scale. Advances aaoss the fiat, empty, coverless terrain of central Russia had to be 
made with the support of artillery and armour and here the regiment's assault gun 
and artillery units proved invaluable. 

On the southern front the fighting had been more intense, and better-prepared 
Soviet defences had held up the advance of Rundstedt and Kleist. Against the better 
judgment of his senior staff, who felt the maximum effort should be directed 
against Moscow, but encouraged by their confident predictions that the war was 
already won. Hitler decided to send some of Army Group Centre to the south to 
assist In the actions against Budyonny's West Front at Kiev. On 25 August, the 
Second Army and the Second Panzer Group turned southward from the Army Group 
Centre flank. IRGD marched south on 1 September, travelling via Roslavl, Lukaviza, 
and Starodub. Crossing the Desna River at Novgorod-Severskly, It was engaged In 
battles to the north-east of the city to establish a secure bridgehead and, having 
done so, advanced further south to Glukhov by 8 September. The next day it 
assaulted across the Seym River at PutivI, but was checked In the bridgehead by 
strong resistance until the 13th. Pushing on south, the regiment fought at 
Schllkova, Konotop and Belopoyle, on the north flank of what was now 
Timoshenko's West Front.The advance was slowed by rain and mud but by the 16th 
the lead elements of the Second Army and the First Army, which had moved 
northward from the Dnieper bend, met 150 miles east of Kiev. Kiev fell on the 
19th, and seven Soviet armies inside the pocket were captured. In addition to those 
lost at Uman in the south, this amounted to nearly 1.500,000 men, or half of the 
current active strength of the Soviet Army. 

In the line east of Romny IRGD checked attempts by the Soviets to counter¬ 
attack between 26 September and 3 October, and on the 4th began the march 
back to the Roslavl area, transiting via Konotop and Gomel, and then proceeded on 
to Karachev, where it bivouacked in positions north of the city on 12 October. 


OPERATION TAIFUN (TYPHOON) 

Ordered by Hitler to recommence the attack on Moscow, Bock had advanced east 
on 2 October, encircling Bryansk and Vyazma and capturing 663,000 more Soviet 
prisoners. As the autumn rains set in, slowing the advance to Moscow to a crawl, 
IRGD was allowed a welcome period of rest and recuperation at Orel on the Oka 
River. Starting on the 23rd, it marched through the cloying mud to a bivouac area 
north-east of Mtsensk, in preparation for the following day's attack on strongly 
fortified Soviet positions in the area. In the last week of October, with temperatures 
falling ominously, IRGD ground on to Tula, less than 90 miles from Moscow, 
fighting many actions en route. 

To the north-west, German forces were within 40 miles of the Russian capital 
on 20 October, but their advantage was already running out. Georgi Zhukov had 
arrived to take charge of the defence of the city, reinforcements were expected 
from the Far East, and most of the surviving Soviet warplanes were being 
concentrated around the city. This combination of factors held back the stab at 
Moscow via Tula on 15 November by Guderian’s tank forces in which IRGD played 
a major role, fighting around Yefremov and Tula. 
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At the end of the month, an attempt was made to encircle Tula from the north. 
The regiment assaulted the Soviet defensive lines at Ryazan and Kashira to the 
«ast, but was repulsed and lost most the 17th Company (Motorcycle) at 
Kolodesnya. By 5 December most of fhe German troops had reached the limit of 
their endurance, and vehicles were almost inoperative Tn the severe weather 
conditions. 

On 7 December Zhukov chose his moment to launch a major counter-attack on 
a 65-mile front against Bock's exhausted Army Group Centre forces. In the lines 
around Yefremov and Tula, IRGD, now on the defensive, repelled the attacks for two 
weeks, and then was ordered north again, to the area around Bolkhov north of Orel. 

Although his troops were unprepared and poorly equipped to fight through a 
Russian winter. Hitler refused to allow any retreat, calling Instead for fanatical 
resistance from his men. However, under fhe weight of the Soviet offensive, the 
German spearheads north and south of Moscow quickly crumbled, and fhe 
offensive expanded until nearly the whole of the Army Group Centre front was 
aflame. Fighting on the defensive on the Oka River and north of Bolkhov during the 
last week of the year, IRGD was called on again to reinforce weak points in the line. 

^ ' The regiment was spilt into units and assigned to assist three separate infantry 

, divisions, as Soviet breakthroughs in the north and south threatened the 

encirclement of the entire Army Group Centre. 

Although it had survived, the year has been hard for IRGD. The regiment had 
fought, and survived, through the extremes of the Russian summer and autumn, 
and was enduring its winter. Nine hundred of its men had been killed, including 
many experienced NCO$ and enlisted men, and over 3,000 others wounded. 


1942: THE FURTHEST EAST 
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The new year promised a different Soviet Army, one with combat experience, better 
tanks, guns and planes, and a growing flow of supplies from the US and United 
Kingdom. Behind the German lines, the partisan forces were becoming a serious 
threat to the overstretched supply routes, which crossed hundreds of miles of 
overrun but not conquered territory. During the winter, in Berlin, recriminations for 
the failure of the Moscow campaign were swift and unflinching. Hitler appointed 
himself as direct C-in-C of the Army, and 35 leading generals, including all of the 
Army Group leaders and Guderian and Hoppner, were dismissed. 

Through early 1942, with men and machines all but immobilised by the 
weather. IRGD was engaged in small scale fighting on the Oka River between Orel 
and Belev. Around Gorodok, the regiment fought for ten days to contain an 
attempted enemy breakthrough launched on 20 January, with the added diversion 
of partisan action in the forested areas around the town. Fighting to secure the 
area around Gorodok continued into February, but the regiment was by this time 
seriously depleted. Already, on 2 February, the 3rd Battalion had been disbanded 
and its men and equipment used to bolster the remaining battalions. On the 9th, 
the regiment attacked Verch as part of the operation to clear the 
Bolkhov-Yagodnaya railroad. Advancing on the north side of the railroad through 
Novoiginsky, Gorodok, and Fbndeyevka, the 1st and 2nd Battalions reached Gorizy 
on the 15th. Casualties were again heavy, and on the 19th the two remaining 
Grenadier battalions were reformed into one unit. Another attack followed, this 
time on Kosovka and Chuchlova, and thereafter the regiment fought consolidating 
actions In Hie area while it was reorganised and brought up to strength. 
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INFANTRY DIVISION GROSSDEUTSCHLAND 


1 April and 22 May 1942 IRGD underwent wholesale reorganisation and 
expansion from a regiment into a motorised infantry division. The current 
Grossdeutschland regimental commander, Oberst ‘Papa’ Hoemlein was promoted 
to Ceneralmajor and given command of the new Infanterie-Division (mot) 
Grossdeutschland. 

As part of the expansion Into a division, new units were assigned to 
Grossdeutschland, which were formed at the Infantry School at Doberitz, Juterborg, 
and Wandem/Mark Brandenburg during April and May. Underlining Its status as an 
elite unit, new recruits had to conform to exacting physical and mental standards 
before they could be accepted. The High Command also ordained that 
Grossdeutschland should receive the latest and the best equipment, as it became 
available. 

On 9 April the veterans of the old regiment were relieved and travelled to Orel, 
and then on the 15th on to Rechitsa on the Dnieper River for a period of rest and 
refitting. At the beginning of May, the GD Replacement Battalion was reformed as 
a regiment and transferred from Neuruppin to Cottbus and the following month 
was expanded again to brigade size. In the last week of May the fresh units to 
expand GD to a division arrived by truck and rail. Infanterie-Division 
Grossdeutschland (IDGD) was then assigned to XLVIll Panzer Corps, for the 
summer campaign season. During June the division trained as a unit in the Fatesch 
area and assembled close 1o Shchigry for the summer offensive planned for 
southern Russia. 

During the spring Hitler, now in direct and complete control of all operations 
on the Eastern Front from his headquarters at Rastenburg, outlined his plans for 
the summer. He ordained that these would be based on a full-scale offensive but 
only in the south, toward the Don River, Stalingrad and the Caucasus oilfields, the 
capture of which he saw as the decisive stroke. Hitler’s plan was for a series of 
successive converging attacks; the first phase, in which IDGD would make its 
combat debut, was to be an enveloping thrust on the Kursk-Voronezh line, which 



INFANTRY DIVISION (MOT) CR05SDEUTSCHLAND 
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pi X MG Coy 
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-lx AC Platoon 
-lx AC Coy 
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-1 X Engr Platoon 
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■GO Sturmgeschiitz Bn 
Bn HQ 

*-3 X Btys of 7 assault guns 


— GO Artillery Regiment (mot) 

Regt HQ ,, 
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Observation Coy 
10th Nebelwerfer Bty 
-2 X Battalions 

E l X (mot) Bn HQ Coy 
2 X lOSmm Btys 
1 X 150mm Bty 
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I —7 V 1 QAffnm Rtwc 


1-3 X (mol) Pioneer Coys 
, pi X (mot) It Bridging Col 
^1 X (mot) It Supply Col 

-GO PanzeijSger Bn 
p2 X (mot) Coys 
LixSPCoy 
-Supply Train 

-10 X (mot) It Supply Cols 
-4 X (mot) hy Supply Cols 
-4 X It Fuel Supply Cols 
-3 X (mol) Maint Coys 
-1 X (mol) It Supply Coy 

-Admin Services 

-1 X (mot) Div QM PI 
-lx (mot) Butcher Coy 
-1 x (mot) Bakery Coy 
-lx (mot) Fd Post Office 
-IxMPCoy 
■Mcdkal 

t 3 X Ambulance Cols 
2 X (mot) Med Coys 


There were a number of differences be 
old SchOtzen (rifle) regiments and the new 
Panzergrenadler Regiment. First, it was planned 
to equip at least the first two battalions with Sd 
Kfz 251s. but due to the severe shorUge of 
production, only the first battalion of one 
regiment was carried by Sd Kfz 251z.The troops 
of the second battalion had to be transported by 
trucks and were nicknamed "Cumml , 

Paiatrgrenadleretf ('rubber f^nzergrenadiers'k^S- 
Thus, only the first battalion was capable of 
following Panzers across country and fighting 
from their vehicles. Although the second 
battalion was still trained in tank-infantry tactics. 

Its vehicles were not always able to move cross¬ 
country. so It was often held In reserve until 
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would can> the German front to 
the Don River. 

The Soviet High Command, 
which had also planned to take the 
initiative, when the good weather 
return^, launched a disastrous 
irttack on the Southwest Front 
toward Kharkov on 12 May. 
Although initially successful, it met 
with strong German resistance and 
on 25 May the Germans sealed off 
the pocket and netted 240,000 
prisoners. Hie plans for a Soviet 
summer offensive during 1942 
collapsed at a stroke. 

A month later, on 28 June, the 
Second and Fourth Panzer Armies 
opened the German summer 
offensive. Attached to the Fourth 
Panzer Army, GD advanced east 
from positions around Shchigry 
through Russian positions at 
Ivanovka and moving through 
Mikhailovka, Paklanovka, and 
Manssurovo quickly pushed 
through the Inner flanks of the, 
Bryansk and Southwest Fronts. The 
armoured spearhead reached the 
upper Don River on the outskirts of 
Voronezh on 2 July. 
GrossdeutscMand assaulted aaoss 
on the 5th and took the city the 
next day. After regrouping on the 
western bank of the Don, IDGD 


the wide arc of the Don west of Kharkov, to 




marched south-east on the 8th, ai 
Olchovskii on the Olchovaya. 

Although he had originally planned to execute a large endrclement inside the 
Don bend, on the 13th Hitler ordered Army Group A (to which he attached the 
Fourth l^nzer Army) to turn south, aoss the lower Don and force the Soviet forces 
into a pocket around Rostov. During this advance south encounters with the enemy 
were limited to light skirmishing near toTazinskaya and, after an exhausting five- 
day forced march in the dust and heat of summer, the division reached and aossed 
the Donets at Mikhailovskii on the 20th. GD then began a rapid advance south 
across the complex river system east of Rostov, where the Donets, Don, Sal and 
Manych Rivers meet. Between 21 and 23 July it fought for control of Razdorskaya 
on the Don. Rostov fell on the 23rd, but its capture did not produce the expected 
large number of prisoners. Hitler issued a new directive setting forth new 
objectives, ordering Army Group A to fan out south of Rostov, secure the Black Sea 
coast and capture the oilfiefds at Maikop and Grozny. At the same time the army 
group would have to relinquish all of its artillery and nearly half of the divisions for 
operations ejsewhere. 























In the last week of July IDGD battled to consolidate the bridgehead over the 
Don, which was secured by taking Susatzki. By the 31st it had advanced to the 
Manych River, and there was relieved. Reassembiing at Razhny in early August, the 
division began transferred by rail to Smolensk on the 16th. In mid-August the 
Soviets launched major counter-attacks in the Rzhev area, west of Moscow, and CD 
was ordered to move north to meet the threat. South of Rzhev the division made 
camp, detailed as army reserve for Ninth Army, until 9 September. The next day it 
was plunged into one of the most savage battles yet fought on the Eastern Front, 
meeting a Soviet advance south of the Rzhev railroad at Ssuchtino,Tschermassovo, 
Vekschino and Michoyevo, which dragged on into early October at heavy cost. 

On 1 October the divisional Infantry regiments were renamed, in accordance 
with the restructuring program detailed above. The 1st Regiment became 
Grenadier-Regiment Grossdeutxhiand and the 2nd became Fiisilier-Regiment 
CrossdeutxMand. (See organisation table on page 29.) 

After the bitter fighting south of Rzhev, the division was relieved on 9 October 
and transferred to the rest area around Olenino. Here it stayed until 25 November, 
during which time a ski battalion was organised for the division. 

During the summer of 1942 the Red Army carried through a reorganisation of 
its command system, and built up overwhelming strength. On 19 November the 
Russians launched their second winter offensive, which aimed primarily at relieving 
the siege at Stalingrad. Attacking north and south of the city, they encircled the 
German Sixth Army and half of the Fourth Panzer Army. 

While the main actions of the winter were fought in the south, bitter fighting 
also ensued on the northern sector. Attacks on the German Ninth Army, which was 
stretched over a 60-mile front from Rzhev to Byeloy west of Moscow, resumed in 
late November. In the sector held by Grenadier-Regiment GD, in the Lutschessa 
Valley, the Soviet 185th Division attacked in force south of Griva on 27 November, 
and made major inroads via Karskaya and Gontscharova. South of Byeloy, the 
Fiisilier-Regiment GD (Kampfgruppe Kassniti) met and held the left flank of the 
Soviet 35th Tank Brigade where it broke through the line atTurovo. 

In the centre and on the right flank the Soviets broke through at Dubrovka 
and Demechi, and the regiment suffered heavy casualties trying to contain the 
advance. In the Lutschessa Valley, fierce fighting continued throughout the first 
week of December, as the German XXIII Army Corps battled to contain the Soviet 
drive. By the middle of the month, the battle had begun to ease and the front 
stabilised. 
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Regrouping its scattered units, the GD staff was able to count the very heavy 
cost of the fighting. Rushed in to stop up the breach by the High Command, which 
had begun to have unrealistic expectations of Grossdeutschlands capabilities, the 
division had been almost decimated. The lull in fighting was thus something of a 
blessing, but it was only a brief respite. On 21 December a counter-attack was 
mounted with the 12th Panzer, followed by another on the 30th. 

During 1942 Crossdeutschland lost some 10,000-12,000 of its soldiers, and 
twice, during February and December, came close to collapse. All that remained of 
the proud unit was a hard core of veterans, and the knowledge that yet more was 
to come. 


1943: THE LONG RETREAT 

During the winter of 1942-43 the tide of the war began to turn against Germany, 
which now found itself contending on all fronts with an enemy better led, well 
supplied and with a vastly greater capacity to replace losses of men and materiel. 
Increasingly, the German Army on the Eastern Front was engaged in defensive 
action, and Crossdeutschland was time and again called on to reinforce weak 
points In the German lines. Furthermore, by now the best Russian aircraft and 
tanks had achieved a parity with German equipment, which in the coming battles 
would test the German forces to the limit. 

On 14 January, with nearly 300,000 Germans still trapped in the Stalingrad 
pocket, the Russians moved up the Don for the second time, this time to strike the 
Hungarian Second Army. The Hungarians soon collapsed, opening a 200-mile front 
between Voronezh and Lugansk (Voroshilovgrad). They then turned southwards to 
the Donets, threatening to envelop the remnants of Army Group B and Army Group 
Don, which was still battling to keep open Army Group A’s lifeline to the west at 
Rostov. 
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Having stabilised the front at Rzhev, GD marched south to Smolensk, from 
where, on 17 January, It travelled by rail to theVolchansk area between Byelgorod 
and Kharkov. At this time the motorcycle units were reorganised as the 
Aufkiarungs-Abteilung (Reconnaissance Group), and IV. Artillerie-Abteilung 
Crossdeutschland ms formed at Guben in Germany. 

Between 21 January and 8 February, GD fought in the Volchansk battles 
between the Oskol and the upper Donets River east of Byelgorod. On 25 January 
the Russians struck northward once more to hit the German Second Army, which 
was already withdrawing from Voronezh, and in three days encircled two of its three 
corps. Holding positions to the north and south of Volchansk respectively, the 
Fusilier-Regiment (Kampfgruppe Kassnitif and Grenadier-Regiment (Kampfgruppe 
Platen) struggled to contain the Soviet advance but were slowly pushed back. On 
3 February the lead elements of Kampfgruppe Pohimann of the Fiihrer Escort 
Battalion were returned to the division, and engaged at Ssurkovo north-east of 
Volchansk. 

Stalingrad was taken by the Russians on 2 February, and Byelgorod on the 8th. 

As the Soviet offensive gathered pace, the right flank of Army Group B was 
forced to withdraw. Between 9 and 14 February GD was involved in the fighting 
along the Byelgorod-Kharkov railroad, one of the vital communications links to 
Army Group Don and Army Group A. After the evacuation of Kharkov on the 15th, 
a 100-mile gap opened between the right flank of Army Group B and Army Group 
Don, through which Soviet units struck southward and westward across the Donets, 
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moving to cut the remaining communications lines. Between the 16th and 23rd, 
GD fought to keep the Kharkov-Pottava line open. However, to the south the 
Donetsk railroad was cut and on the 19th the Soviets had reached the Sinelnikovo 
railroad junction 20 miles east-south-east of Dneperopetrovsk. 

On 24 February CD was relieved and travelled to a r^ area some 18 miles 
west of Poltava. Here It was rested and re-equipped. Tlw hewly formed 4th Artillery 
Battalion arrived, and so, too, the first detachment of Tiger I tanks. In the 
meantime. General Manstein had initiated moves to close the gap in the German 
line, and made preparations for a counter-attack against Kharkov, despite the 
inherent risks of advancing in the spring thaw. GD marched to its starting point for 
the attack on 5 March, and from the 7th fought through knee-deep cloying mud 
toward Bogodukov, which fell four days later. The Fourth Panzer Army reached 
Kharkov on the 11th, trapping several Soviet divisions. After mopping up these 
divisions, the army took its advance 30 miles farther north and took Byeigorod, 
and thus regained the line of the Donets to that point. GD, which helped capture 
Tomarovka to the north of Kharkov on the 19th, was relieved on the 23rd and 
transferred back to the rest area near Poltava, where further reinforcement arrived 
In the form of new Infantry fighting vehicles (which were in constant short supply). 
From March to June the division was held In reserve. 

In the past two years, the coming of Spring had heralded new German 
triumphs, but although the victory on the Donets that had ended the long winter 
retreat had done much to restore Gernian morale, no German commander believed 
that the next summer would see significant gains. 

The late spring of 1943 on the Eastern Front was quiet, affording 
Crossdeutschlandtime for welcome rest. On 25 April, elements of the division were 
1W«»: tainffnio.Bimpt»tvdl»ito.compl<te^^^ transferred to the Akhtyrka area on theVorskla Riven at the beginning of May III. 
sn»liirigchimi».mabteihcciCT nienih-Bofihb Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment Crossdeutschlandvns raised at Paderbom in Gemhany 
Paiuer III to do a h"" "f lauiKlwirig In lio( and equipped with Tiger tanks. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PANZERGRENADIER 



From their inception, motorised infantry were a key element In the concept of 
armoured mobile warfare.They were required not only to accompany the Pan2ers 
over difficult terrain into action, but also provide both supportive fire power and 
safety against enemy infantry and anti-tank units while moving under the cover 
of purposed designed Schutzen-Panzerwagen (SPW or riflemen's armoured 
vehicles). 

The first experimental Panzer division was founded in 1934. and included a 
Schiitzen-Brigade (rifle brigade), one leichte Schiitzen-Regiment (light rifle 
regiment) and one Kradeschutzen-Battaillon (motorcycle rifle battalion) These 
motorised infantry units were tasked with supporting the two Panzer regiments 
within the Panzer division. Transportation was by both lorry and motorcycle, 
partly because the Wehrmacht did not have suitable armoured transport vehicles 
at that time. 

Independent motorised infantry units came into being in 1937, when four 
Infanterie-Divisions (mot) were reorganised from standard Infanterie-Divisions. 
The second expansion of motorised infantry divisions took place after the French 
campaign. At that time eight motorised infantry divisions were formed, two of 
them later reorganised as Panzer divisions. Other motorised infantry units came 
from the elite troops of both Heer and Waffen-SS, namely Infanterie-Oivision 
(mot) Grossdeutschland, and SS-Divisions (mot) Leibstandarte Adolf Hitter, Das 
Reich, Totenkopf and Wiking during 1941-42. All of these were reorganised as 
Panzergrenadier divisions in late 1942 and finally became Panzer divisions in late 
1943. 

The fighting in North Africa and Russia took a heavy toll on the motorised 
Infantry divisions and Panzer divisions, and they were rebuilt in 
1943. In June most of the motorised infantry divisions were 
renamed as Panzergrenadier divisions and reorganised as Type 
43 Panzergrenadier divisions In September. During 1943-^ 
several Panzergrenadier divisions were raised by the Waffen-SS 
and the Luftwaffe also raised Its own Panzergrenadier division. 

^1n late 1944 Panzer-Brigades were created to ** 
collapse of the Russian Front; these were al: 
known as l^nzer-Grenadler-Brigades. In fact 
combination of both Panzer and Panzergrenadier 
same command, and became the model of theT 
Division aeated (theoretically at least) in the last period of war. 

The Panzergrenadier divisions underwent final re¬ 
organisation in 1945 when units of Panzer-Division 
Grossdeutschland were expanded into four Panzergrenadier 
divisions. In reality, these were divisions in name only and could 
be more accurately be desaibed as Kampfgruppen (battle 
groups). 

Although it pioneered the concept of infantry nrabile 
warfare, the German Army was never able to complete fully the 
formation of Panzergrenadier units, because it was unable to 
produce enough armoured transport to equip even 
proportion of the Panzergrenadier units. 
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Although the front was now vastly extended and thinly held, Manstein’s new 
positions offered to the German High Command the opportunity of an attack on 
the Soviet salient centred on Kursk. Code-named Zitadelte, the ensuing plan 
projected converging strikes on the northern and southern flanks of the salient to 
achieve a double envelopment. However, pre-warned of the German intentions by 
intelligence sources. General Zhukov was able to fortify the salient heavily. Both 
sides continued to build up their strength through the late spring and early 
summer and by the eve of the German attack some 2 million men and over 6,000 
tanks were ready to go into action. 

Crossdeutschland was formally redesignated as a Panzergrenadier division a 
week prior to the attack, on 23 June, and became almost identical in organisation 
to one of the elite SS Panzer divisions. During 1942 all the Army’s infantry 
regiments had been renamed grenadier regiments and in 1943 the Infanterie- 
Divisions (mot) became Panzer-Grenadier-Divisions. However, the term 
Panzergrenadier Is something of a misnomer, for in fact they were not always 
‘armoured’, and would be better desaibed as ‘motorised infantry’. 

Having been brought up to full strength for Zitadelle, the division began to the 
march to the staging area north of Tomarovka at the end of June 1943.The attack, 
launched on 4 July, saw the Ninth Army attack from the north and the Fourth 
Panzer Army from the south, aaoss the base of the Soviet salient. GD attacked 
west of Strelazkoye with the 3rd and 11th Panzer Division, and initially made rapid 
advances. However, in the north the Ninth Army was stopped before a heavily 
fortified ridgeline on the 9th and the attack broke down, GD having advanced 
through the heavily defended Soviet lines as far as Kotschetovka. 

On 12 July the Russians launched a strong counter-attack against the front 
north of Orel behind the Ninth Army. In the heavy fighting around Kalinovka, GD 
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took heavy casualties, countering a series of Soviet armoured attacks in the second 
week of July. On the 17th, the division was relieved and transferred toTamnoye to 
the south of the Kursk battlefield, by which point Hitler had been forced to concede 
defeat. Four days later GD moved again, by truck and rail, to the vicinity of 
Karachev, where it had fought the previous year, and was assigned to Army Group 
Centre. 

Here it resisted the Russian advance from Bolkhov, until In early August a 
strong Russian attack in the south caused GD to be rushed south to join Army 
Group South at Akhtyrka on the Vorskla River, where the newly organised Tiger 
battalion joined the division. A fighting retreat along the central front continued 
through mid-August. The Russians had tom a 35-mile gap in the German line at 
Byelgorod, and through this they poured, heading south-west toward the Dnieper 
River. In their path, in positions to the east of Akhtyrka at Yankovka, Staraya 
Ryabina, Novaya Rabina and Yablotschnoye, Panzer-Grenadier-Division 
Crossdeutschland was slowly pushed back and by the 11th the men were fighting 
on the outskirts of Akhtyrka. At Akhtyrka, and positions to the south-east. GD 
sv'allcmdupquickK asihcKusiamcmitiiPF^n.ickt'd. battled hard, and for days with no rest, to counter the breakthrough. 

Kharkov fell on 23 August, and in the last week 
of August the Army Group Centre front was 
penetrated in three places by Malinovsky’s forces and 
Tolbukhin’s Southern Front, threatening an 
envelopment of Army Group South. Against Hitler’s 
orders Manstein ordered Army Group South to 
withdraw to the Dnieper, and in so doing probably 
saved it. 

Reassigned to the XLVIll Panzer Corps, GD was 
tasked in the first two weeks of September with 
reinforcing the weak points in the German line to the 
west of Kharkov and north of Poltava. As part of the 
general withdrawal, the division then began a skillful 
fighting retreat to Kremenchug, and the vital rail 
bridge there over the Dnieper. Fighting behind a 
progressively shorter line, the division had withdrawn 
into a pocket around the bridge by the 29th, and 
then began a general withdrawal over the river 
(among the last German troops to do so). 

GD was now in a tenuous defensive position 
behind the Dnieper River, the strongest natural 
defensive line in western European Russia (but over 
which the Russian had five bridgeheads). In two and 
a half months Army Group Centre and South had 
been forced back for an average of 150 miles on a 
front 650 miles long. In so doing, the Germans had 
lost the most valuable territory they had taken in the 
Soviet Union. 

In the first week of October, the Eastern Front 
was relatively quiet as the Russians regrouped and 
brought up new forces. Their numerical superiority 
allowed them to rest and refit their units in shifts, 
and they reached the Dnieper with their offensive 
capability largely intact. 







Grossdeutschland, by contrast, had little time for rest. Reforming as separate 
detachments, the division was engaged in defensive battles for the first two weeks 
of October around the Russian-held Michurin-Rog bridgehead south of 
Kremenchung in support of the First and Eighth Panzer Armies.The Russians threw 
the full weight of the Second and Third Ukrainian Fronts against these two armies 
on 15 October, and opened a 200-mile-wide bridgehead between Cherkassy and 
Zaporozhe, while to the south the Third Ukrainian Front threatened important iron 
and manganese mining areas near Krivoi Rog and Nikopol. Hitler was determined 
to hold these at all costs. 

In the first week of November, Kiev was retaken by the First Ukrainian Front, 
and the Fourth Panzer Army was pushed back west and south of the city, 
threatening to destroy the entire left flank of Army Group South, along which 
Gmssdeutschland was ranged. Beginning in the middle of October, the division 
carried out a long and difficult retreat south and by the end of November was 
established on a line that stretched from Sofiyevka to Alexandrovka, to the east of 
Krivoi Rog. 

December brought some respite, and the German forces were able to regain 
some of their balance. The best solution to the German predicament at this stage 
would have been to order Army Group South to withdraw to the next major line of 
defence, the Bug River, but this Hitler would not consider. Instead the armies were 
told to hold their positions for the winter, and informed that they would have to do 
so without extra resources since these were needed for defence against the 
expected invasion of north-west Europe. 

In the third winter of the Russian campaign, the men of Grossdeutschland cou\d 
reflect on a year In which they had received little or no rest, and had time and again 
been used to reinforce weak points in the German lines. Higher than average 
losses, many of them from the experienced core of veterans, were made good with 
new recruits, and despite the serious deterioration on all fronts during 1943, the 
division was able to keep its cohesion at a time when serious manpower shortages 
were forcing the Germans to field half strength divisions. 
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1944: THE BEGINNING OF THE END 

On Christmas Eve 1943, on the southern flank of the German line, the First 
Ukrainian Front drove into the southern rim of the Fourth Panzer Army's positions 
around Kiev, and the next day it developed a second thrust west. Both threatened 
: the envelopment of Army Groups South and A, but Manstein considered the 

southern thrust the greater danger, and ordered the Fourth Panzer Army to stop 
Won: R.^art:il>;ux«.lnUH laiu.T,u,i,* iWvm ‘he Soviet armies from advandng south. 

Crossdeutschlandvias soon in the thick of the action. Relieved at Krivoi Rog on 
3 January, the unit was transferred to Kirovgrad in the path of the Soviet forces. 
Beginning from here it fought a continuing series of retreating defensive 
engagements until March. The First 
Ukrainian Front was approaching Uman 
by mid-January, but Hitler’s insistence 
on holding the mines near Nikopol and 
Krivoi Rog meant that by the end of the 
month the Sixth Army had nearly been 
encircled. Also in mid-January, the 1st 
Battalion, 26th Panzer Regiment, 
equipped with Panther tanks, joined 
Panzer-Regiment Crossdeutschland. 
Later in the month, Generalleutnant 
Hoernlein, known affectionately by his 
troops as ‘Papa’, ceded command to the 
experienced Generalleutnant 

Manteuffel. 

Between 27 January and 8 February 
a large part of the newly-reinforced 
Panzer-Regiment Crossdeutschland was 
transferred to the Cherkassy area, 
where Zhukov’s First and Second 
Ukrainian Fronts had encircled two 
German corps. Together with most of 
Army Group South’s tank strength, the 
unit succeeded in breaking half the 
trapped corps out on 17 February. 
Another element of the division, 
Kampfgruppe Bohrend, went to the 
Narva front on 5 February. 

During early February the right 
flank of Army Group South was driven 
behind the 1939 Polish border nearly 
to Kovel. At the end of the month Army 
Groups South and A held a weak but 
almost continuous line about halfway 
between the Dnieper and the Bug. 

In mid-February, with Army Group 
North retiring behind a fortified line 
(the Panther Line) and Army Groups 
South and A in comparatively stable 
positions, optimists in the German High 
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Command assumed that they had seen another winter through, and that, as in 
previous years, with the onset of spring, the front would sink into the mud for a 
month or so. The winter of 1943-44 was unusually warm and wet and therefore 
muddy, but even this did not prevent the Russians (whose own armour and 
transport, and that gifted by their Allies, were better able to move In mud) from 
advancing on all fronts. 

During February the Soviet High Command shifted five of its six tank armies to 
the area opposite Army Group South, and by the end of the month another had 
appeared. On 4 March the First, Second and Third Ukrainian Fronts attacked the 
northern, central and southern flanks of Army Group South. Crossdeutschland, in 
positions west of Kirovgrad, met the onslaught of the Second Ukrainian Front, 
aimed at the centre of the Eighth Army east of Uman. Again the division was used 
to reinforce weak areas of the line, but by 15th had retreated south-west to 
Rovnoye. , 
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The lack of manpower with which to meet the advance was a telling factor. So 
it was on all fronts. In Germany, measures were being taken to resolve the 
manpower aisis, but they were desperate and shortsighted. At the beginning of 
March, from the reinforcement forces of GD at Cottbus and Guben a Replacement 
Grenadier Regiment (mot) 1029 GD was raised. On 9 March, as the division 
withdrew under fire to the bend in the Bug River, Regiment 1029 GD transferred 
to Zakopane, and ten days later participated in the occupation of Hungary. 

On 16 March the main body of the division began withdrawing all the way back 
to the Dniester River, via Pervomaisk, Ananjew,Voljadinka, and Rybniza. By the end 
of the month it had retreated into Romania, at Chisinau and Regiment 1029 GD 
was occupying Carpathian Mountain passes on the Hungarian-Romanian border at 
Kimpolung. The Soviets were now across the Prut River, having gained 165 miles 
on the three main thrust lines, and the German front was backed up against the 
Carpathians. 

During early April, the Fourth Ukrainian Front launched an attack on the 
Crimea, trapping the German Seventeenth Army and forcing it into a small 
beachhead around Sevastopol. Despite these reversals, Germany was still far from 
beaten; Hitler had succeeded In his determination not to weaken the western 
defences for the sake of the east, German industrial output was still rising and tank 
and weapon production were sufficient to equip new divisions for the west and 
replace some of the losses in the east. 

On the Carpathian front, Crossdeutsdiland fought defensive battles both east 
and west of Jassy In early April, during a gradual retreat to Targul Frumos In 
Bessarabia.The bitter fighting for the town continued for over a month, after which 
the front settled down to a period of relative quiet. During the respite, the 
1st Battalion, Panzer-Fusilier-Regiment Grossdeutschland returned to Germany to 
equip with SPWs, and the armoured reconnaissance unit was also re-equipped. At 
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the same time, however, fusilier regiments were reduced to three battalions instead 
of four and each battalion was reduced from five companies to four. 

At the beginning of June 1944, the Fiihrer Escort Battalion was reinforced to 
regimental strength in East Prussia, and the main body of Crossdeutschland 
transferred to an area north of Podul on the Dniester. Here the division, reinforced 
on the 6th by returning elements of the Fusilier-Regiment, launched a counter¬ 
attack against Soviet forces. As it did so, the Allies launched Operation Overlord, 
the invasion of Northwest Europe. 1st Battalion, Panzer Regiment 
Crossdeutschland, in France converting to Panther tanks, was quickly thrown into 
the fighting around the Normandy beachhead. 

After the fighting around Podul, the division moved to a rest area some 60 
miles south of Jassy. The Fiisilier-Regiment, freshly equipped with SPWs rejoined 
the division, and the Armoured Assault Engineer Battalion was reformed as an 
Armoured Assault Regiment.The short-lived Regiment 1029 was broken up and its 
men used to fill gaps in the ranks of other units of the division. After more than a 
month in the rear, the division was transferred in late July from Romania to East 
Prussia, to the area around Gumbinnen. 

During the rest period, an attempt was made on Hitler’s life by senior army 
officers. Seizing control of Berlin and its government quarter remained the pivotal 
goal of the conspirators and the immediate focal point of Operation Valkyrie. To 
accomplish the coup in Berlin, the army conspirators planned to use the troops of 
the Crossdeutschland Guard Battalion in Berlin, commanded by Otto Remer, and 
the personnel of the Infantry School in Doberitz, the Artillery School in Krampnitz, 
and Potsdam’s 23rd Infantry. All SS and Gestapo offices in central Berlin, and 
Konigswusterhausen radio station were top priority targets that were to be seized 
in the first hours of the intended coup. However, Remer stayed loyal to Hitler and, 
when it became known that the Fiihrer had survived the bomb blast, the coup 
collapsed. 
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Hitler and his staff fully expected that the Russians would renew their pressure 
on the southern flank and attempt to smash Army Group North Ukraine against the 
Carpathians. To meet this expected advance he transferred 80 per cent of Army 
Group Centre’s armour to the south. Instead, the Russians struck north, at Army 
Group Centre, which held the last major stretch of Soviet territory left in German 
hands between Vitebsk and Orsha. Between 22 and 25 June they made deep 
penetrations aaoss the whole front, and in less than two weeks 25 of the 38 Army 
Group Centre divisions were lost. 

In July, the Soviet offensive spread to the flanks. In the north the First Baltic 
Front drove into the gap between Army Croups Centre and North toward East 
Prussia and the Baltic. On 29 July one of the Soviet spearheads reached the Baltic 
west of Riga and cut off Army Group North. On the southern flank of Army Group 
Centre, a two-pronged thrust aimed toward Brest-Litovsk carried the Soviets to 
Lublin and Warsaw. Only in August did the Soviet offensive subside, having outrun 
Its supply lines. 

In early August CD began an attack east from Gumbinnen toward the vicinity of 
Wilkowischken (Wolfsburg) and 
Virballen, to take the Initiative while the 
Soviet forces rested. The attack was a 
success, and Wilkowischen was taken. 
Soon, a new crisis arose In Lithuania, 
and the division marched to the area 
west of Schaulen (Slauilai) via 
Tauroggen, Krazial, Kolainlai, and 
Luoke, for an attack to the east to 
prevent Soviet forces breaking through 
to the Baltic and cutting off the Kurland 
Front. On the 18th desperate battles to 
keep open this narrow land corridor to 
Army Group North began. Four days 
later, Grossdeutschland marched north 
and prepared for an attack towards 
Tukums, but this was halted on 25 
August on the Lithuanian-Latvian 
border outside Doblen. After 
consolidating, the division then 
constructed defensive positions around 
Doblen, where it remained for the 
duration of September and into October. 

At the beginning of September, 
Generalleutnant Manteuffel was 
replaced by Oberst Lorenz, commander 
of the Panzer-Crenadier-Regiment CD, 
and a month later the Guard Battalion in 
Berlin was expanded to regimental size. 

Already, Army Group North had 
been forced to retreat to avoid being 
cut to pieces by an assault by the three 
Baltic fronts, and at the end of 
September had barely succeeded in 
escaping through the corridor south of 
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Riga that CD had fought to keep open. On 3 October parts of the division began 
transferring to the area west of Schaulen to meet the westward drive by the Rrst 
Baltic Front. In the hard fought battles around Schaulen and Memel (Klaipeda) on 
the Baltic coast CD fought hard, but could do nothing to prevent the Russians from 
breaking through to the Baltic south of Memel on the 10th, cutting Army Croup 
North off again in the Kurland. Around Memel, CD threw up a strong defensive 
perimeter that it was ordered to hold for more than a month, while the rest of the 
army group was evacuated from the port. Panzer-Regiment Grossdeutschland, 
attached to the 6th Panzer Division, was in action during the second week of 
October in the Rozan area of Poland. 

During the summer and autumn the Cerman position on all fronts had become 
inaeasingly desperate. On the Eastern Front, the focus of the Soviet summer 
offensive had swung back to the Balkans in mid-August, succeeded in retaking the 
vital Ploesti oilfields at the end of the month, and ended when Romania and 
Bulgaria capitulated. Finally, in October Belgrade was retaken. At the same time 
Allied troops were pushing the Cermans steadily back through north-west Europe 
and Italy. Launching his last major offensive of the war against the Ardennes sector 
on the Western Front in December, Hitler failed in his plan to split the Allied armies 
and in the west began the retreat to the Fatherland. (For an account of the Fuhrer 
Escort Brigade’s participation in the Ardennes Offensive see below.) 


















Corps Staff 

500th (mot) Mapping Det 

500th (mot) MP Det 

500th Recce Coy 

500th (mot) Sound Ranging PI 

500th Escort Coy 

500th Arty Bde Staff 

500th (mot) Pioneer Regt Staff 

Corps Troops 

Fusiltcr Regt CD (2 x Bns and 
' 1 X Inf Gun Coy) 

Heavy Panzer Bn CD (HQ and HQ Coy, 


1 X SP Rak PL, 3 x Tiger COys, 1 x 
Maint Coy, 1 x Supply Coy) 

500th Arty Regt (2 x Bns each of HQ 
and HQ Bty, 3 x (mot) Hy Btys) 
500th Pz Pioneer Bn (HQ and HQ 
Coy, 3 X (mot) Pioneer Coys, 2 x 
(mot) Pz Bridging Cols) 

44th Pz Sigs Bn (1 x Pz radio Coy, 1 
X (mot) SIgs Coy, 2 x (mot) 
Telephone Coys, 1 x (mot) Sigs 
Supply Coy) 

Pz Feldersatz Regt CD (2 x Bns each 
with 4 X Coys) 


Pz Corps Support Troops (Supply Bn, 
Ordnance Bn, Motor Vehicle Maint 
Bn, Admin Troops Bn, 500th Med 
Bn, 500th (mot) Field Post office) 

Fighting Troops 

CD Panzergrenadler Division (Inc 
PzRegt 1 of 3 Coys of 17 
Panthers, PzRegt 2 of 4 Coys of 
17 PzKpfwIVs) and Hy Pz Bn with 
Tigers. 

BR Panzergrenadler Division 

18th Arty Division 


P/VNZER KORPS GROSSDEUTSCHLAND 

In early November 1944 the OKH began reorganising Panzer-Grenadier-Division 
CD as Panzer-Korps CD by combining the division with the Panzer-Grenadier- 
Division Brandenburg (BR) and other units. It should be noted, however, that the 
Panzer-Korps CD never fought as a single unit, and its material strength was never 
comparable to that of a pre-1943 army corps. 

In mid-November, the division was still holding its defensive positions around 
the Memel bridgehead. 1st Battalion, Panzer Regiment CD rejoined the division 
and 1st Battalion, Panzer Regiment 26, which had fought with CD while the former 
was in France, transferred to Hungary to fight attacks by the Second and Third 
Ukrainian Fronts against Budapest. On the 26th, the final evacuation of Memel 
began and CD was moved via boat through Kdnigsberg (Kaliningrad) into the area 
around Rastenburg-Sensburg, to join the newly organised Panzer-Korps CD. 
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By the end of 1944, Germany’s defeat had become inevitable. Throughout the 
year German forces had been almost continually on the defensive and now were 
fighting on home soil. GD had paid heavily in these defensive battles, and shortages 
in men and equipment were no longer made good. As an armoured corps, the main 
unit was continually pushed into the worst fighting, resuHing in heavy casualties. 
Furthermore, the Training and Replacement Brigade had been vastly overburdened 
by the losses, and by the creation of the Fuhrer-Begleit-Brigade and the Fiihrer- 
Grenadier-Brigade, and as a result had virtually collapsed. To allay this aisis, the 
Training and Replacement Regiments of the Panzer-Grenadier-Division 
Brandenburg were attached (o GD. 

At the end of December of the fourth winter on the Eastern Front, 
Grossdeutschland was in camp near Hitler’s headquarters at Rastenburg, resting 
and re-equipping for the defence of the Fatherland. 


1945: THE FINAL AQ 
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In the first week of the new year, the division and the corps staff GD moved to the 
Willenberg area, where it was assigned as OKH reserve. On the 12th, Panzer- 
Grenadier-Division Brandenburg (commanded by Generalmajor Schulte-Heuthaus) 
was ordered to transfer to Lodz and along with the Luftwaffe l^rachute Panzer 
Division Hermann Goring was placed under the command of the corps staff 
Grossdeutschland, and Its commander General der Panzertruppe Saucken. 

The final Soviet offensive of the war was launched on 12 January, with the bulk 
of the effort concentrated against the northern front, towards East Prussia, Silesia 
and Pomerania. Soviet leaders hoped that early and deep penetrations could then 
be exploited by a drive across Poland to the Oder River. From the 15th to the 30th, 
GD fought a series of defensive actions in northern Poland, but could not contain 
the advance of the Second and Third White Russian Fronts, driving west from 
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During the same period, the Brandenburg Division was transferred to the snHdaiiiuKilu'naiwriheiicni\d»drtrf.r4ii.na 
Lodz-Piotrkov area in Poiand to meet the First White Russian Front advancing >»» »f'>^i'l«icaniai!i'»aiiliem;iinu'nJ(*i 
south of Warsaw, but to avoid being encircled by the two arms of the attack, began 
retreating west out of its positions to the Neisse River north of Gorlitz. 

Then began a complex and ultimately fruitless period of reorganisation, as 
suaessive Panzer-Korps GrossdeutschlandmUs were expanded. On 20 lanuary the 
Army Tank Destroyer Force CD was formed by Panzergrenadier Replacement 
Brigade CD in Cottbus, and went into action on the Oder River at Steinau. The 
Fiihrer-Crenadier-Brigade was transferred to a rest centre south of Arzfeld after 
months of heavy fighting. On 26 lanuary Panzer-Grenadier-Division Kurmark 
(KMK) was formed from various Kampfgruppen and extemporised units of the GD 
Replacement Brigade (for a full account of this unit’s history see below), and on 
the 30th the OKH ordered the Fiihrer-Begleit-Brigade and Fiihrer-Grenadier- 
Brigade expanded to full Panzer divisions, these becoming Fiihrer-Begleit-Division 
(FBD) and Fiihrer-Crenadier-Division (FGD) respectively. 

At the end of lanuary Grossdeutschland was engaged in heavy fighting in East 
Prussia, where it had retreated in the face of the Russian steamroller to positions 
around Bischofsburg and Braunswalde. In early May, the Guard Regiment 
Grossdeutschland became the Reid Guard Regiment Grossdeutschbnd and went into 
action near Kustrin, while the FGD (newly refitted at Koblenz) and FBD were transferred 
to Stargard and Freienwalde respectively for an attack on Stargard.This was launched 
on 12 February, but lacking the strength that the units’ spurious divisional status 
suggested, it was only successful in stabilising the front and captured little territory. 
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On the 12th, in recognition of the growing aisis on the Eastern Front, the 
‘Emergency' Brigade CD was organised at Cottbus from the CD Replacement 
Brigade. (It subsequently went into action at Forst on the Oder River, and was 
taken over by the Brandenburg Division on 10 March.) 

The Oder was the iast naturai iine of defence before Beriin, but by 3 February, 
the Rrst White Russian Front was on the river only 35^ miies east of Germany's 
capital. To the south, the First Ukrainian Front began attacking across the Oder 
north of Breslau (Wroclaw) on 8 February. What was left of the CD replacement 
units stationed at Guben near Gbrtib were then thrown into the battles between 
Forst and the Czech border area, as the Panzer-Korps Grossdeutschland fought to 
contain the advance of the Rrst Ukrainian Front to the Neisse River. 

Through January and February, the Crossdeutschland Grenadier and Fusilier 
Regiments were slowly pushed back into a defensive pocket on the Fritsches Haff 
(Bay). By the end of March only 4,000 men remained, and on the 29th the 
survivors were evacuated from the port of Balga to Plllau by ferry, almost 
immediately going into combat in the Samland. Further south. In the last week of 
February, through March and Into the second week of April, desperate defensive 
battles were fought by the Brandenburg Division on the Neisse River between 
Muskau and Steinbach. 

In late March, the GD replacement gnits not engaged in combat were 
transferred to Schleswig-Holstein and Denmark. In early March, the action on the 
Neisse slackened, and the focus of action transferred to the south in front of 
Hungary. On 10 March both FGD and FBD were again relieved and transferred, to 
Angermunde and Langenoeis respectively. On 15 March FGD went back into 
combat near Stettin (Szaecin) on the Oder. 

In a final flurry of reorganisation, the Panzergrenadier Combat Force 
Crossdeutschland was formed from the GO replacement forces in Denmark and 
Schleswig-Holstein on 23 March. PGD Kurmark, which had been fighting on the 
Oder north of Frankfurt since the end of February, was relieved and sent to rest 
behind the front lines on 28 March. 

The Russians regrouped on the Oder-Neisse line in April, the Second White 
Russian Front in the north, the Rrst White Russian in the centre opposite Berlin 
and the Rrst Ukrainian Front (under Konev) in the south. This last force faced the 
core of GD and BR aaoss the Neisse on the night of 15 April.The attack fell on the 
16th, and in the south the division could not prevent a breakthrough by the vastly 
numerically superior Soviet armies on the first day. 

In early April, both the FGD and FBD were transferred to Vienna, Austria. The 
newly aeated Panzergrenadier Combat Force GD entered combat at Lingen on the 
Ems River and was later absorbed by the 15th Panzergrenadier Division. 

Although it was clear to all by mid-April that the war had now become little 
more than a pointless personal crusade fay the Fiihrer, the divisions continu^To 
fight on. In the last two weeks of the month Kurmark engaged in very heavy 
defensive fighting between the Oder and Halbe, and the few remnants of GD were 
largely destroyed or dispersed in heavy retreating battles at Pillau. The last 
survivors of GD were able to cross the Hela peninsula and from there go via 
Bornholm to Schleswig-Holstein. FBD was destroyed in battles east of, and in the 
area of Spremberg, although some survivors were able to make it back to l^nzer- 
Korps GD 

BR and Panzer-Korps GD were engaged in heavy, costly defensive fighting and 
retreat between the Neisse River and Dresden. On 1 May BR was transferred to the 
Olmutz area, from where it fought to escape encirclement between the 3rd and 9th 
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to Deutschbrod. In the battle for Berlin between 19 April and 5 May the Guard 
Regiment GD was all but wiped out. On the 7th Germany signed an unconditional 
surrender at Reims, repeating the process on the 9th in Berlin. Some 2,000,000 
German soldiers passed into Soviet captivity, including most of Panzer-Korps 
Crossdeutschland and all of FGD (which was turned over under agreement after 
surrendering to the Americans).Those that survived Soviet captivity only returned 
years later. 

THK P,\.NZKR DIVISIO.N KURMARK' 

In lanuary 1945 following the massive Soviet offensive on the Vistula, 
Crossdeutschland Panzer Corps, along with other units from Hungary and the 
Western Front were ordered to bolster up the section of front In the vicinity of 
Fourth Panzer Army. The Soviet Army was now advancing on the Oder and such 
was the speed of the advance that, having raced across the Vistula, it had broken 
the German front line in several places. XI and XXIV Panzer Corps were sent to 
restore some semblance of order to the German front but the Soviets launched a 
strong counter-attack on the German forces and surrounded XXIV Panzer Corps, 
cutting it off in a pocket. 

Crossdeutschland was sent to rescue the trapped units, but the front around 
them was crumbling. In response, the OKH was prompted to created some large 
Kampfgruppen to provide greater flexibility in defence. One of these new battle 
groups, Kampfgruppe Langkeit under the command of Oberst Willi Langkelt, was 
formed on 3 February 1945 and was made up from the Corps Panzergrenadier 
Replacement Brigade which was almost at full strength and Alarm Group 
Schmeltzer. It was organised as a Type 44 Panzergrenadier Division, with its 
Panzergrenadier battalions organised on the 1945 model, with three self-propelled 
gun companies equipped with lagdpanzer 38s and one company with Pz Mk IVs. 
The artillery battalion was organised from the 3rd Battalion, 184th (mot) Artillery 
Regiment. The Panzergrenadier regiment apparently had only a staff, a staff 
company, and two Panzergrenadier battalions. The order of 4 February 1945 gave 
the division an authorised strength of 4,559 men including 128 Hiwis. 

They were sent into action on 27 lanuary at Sternberg to free the trapped 
German units, which Included SS-Oberfiihrer Wilhelm Bittrich’s SS Panzer Corps. 
On 30 January Langkeit sent in the 2nd Battalion of his Kampfgruppe which, after 
some heavy fighting around Pinnow, made contact with the SS troops, joining up 
with them as they retreated towards Frankfurt. Langkeifs troops were to defend 
Reppen which was the position the Soviets were advancing on to outflank the main 
body of his battle group. 

When it became evident to Langkeit that the Soviets were about to outflank 
him and there was no realistic chance of advancing to Sternberg he decided to 
move towards Reppen in order to reinforce the 2nd Battalion. This journey was 
hampered by refugees who clogged the roads with carts and other forms of 
transport and when a Soviet attack met the battle group head on many civilians 
died in the resulting battle. It was evident that they were almost surrounded and 
Langkeit ordered a breakout through the nearby woods. Again they met Soviet 
resistance and even an attack by a squadron of Hans Ulrich Rudel’s tank-busting 
Stukas did not help matters much. 

Eventually, on 3 February, the Soviet line was broken with the aid of tank 
destroyers of Langkeifs battle group and men and armour as well as some civilian 
refugee columns poured through the gap, all heading in the direction of Frankfurt. 


ACTION 


PANZERGRENADIER DIVISION KURMARK AS AT 14 FEBRUARY 1945 


DivHQ 

I 




— Kurmark Panzer Battalion 
HQ and HQ Coy 

kHQPI 

k Panzer Flak PI 
L l^nzer Platoon 

3 X Panzer Coys (14 StuGs) 

- 1 X Panzer Coy (10 PzKpfwIVs) 
- Panzer Maint PI 
(mot) Panzer Supply Coy 

— Luftwaffe Flak Bn; 

I- Bn HQ and (mot) HQ Bty 
[- 3 (mot) Hy Flak Coys 
1 (mot) Mixed Flak Bty 


Kurmark Panzergrenadier Regiment 
-RHQ and HQ Coy 
kSigsPI 
kMCPI 
LpzJgPI 

-1st (mot) Battalion 
Bn HQ 

I- 1 X (mot) PzGr Supply Coy 
^3 X (mot) PzGr Coys 
L 2 X (mot) Heavy Coy 

-2nd (mot) Battalion 
Bn HQ 

t l X (mot) PzGr Supply Coy 
3 X (mot) PzGr Co^ 

2 X (mot) Heavy Coy 


— Maintenance Platoon 


—KurmarfpRecce Bn 
';::^Kecce Coy 

— Kurmark PzJr Bn 
PzJrCoy 

—Kurmark Arty Regt 
|-lst Battalion 
k HQ and (mot) HQ Bty 
Lax (mot) Btys 

^2nd Battalion 
assigned, not present 


— Kurmark Pioneer Bn 


LBn HQ 

b (mot) Pioneer Supply Coy 
2 X (mot) Pioneer Coys 


— (mot) Mixed Signals Coy 










SPtAHHEAO: CROSSDEUTSfHLAhO 


FUHRER BEGLEIT (ESCORT) BRIGADE as at the Battle of the Bulge 


Expanded to a Brigade In November 1944, the Fuhrer 
Beglelt Brigade's order of battle was: 

Bde HQ and HQ Coy 

(1 X halftrack Inf PI. 1 x halftrack Rak PI) 

Brigade troops 

(1 X AC Recce Coy, 1 x SIgs Coy, 1 x Hak Coy. 1 x 
Pioneer Coy, 1 x SP Cun Coy, 1 x SP PzJg Coy) 
Fuhrer Beglelt Panzergrenadier Regiment 

(HQ Coy, 1 X Pz Fusilier Bn, 1 x (mot) PzCr Bn) 
829th Infantry Battalion 

(3 X Rifle Coys, 1 x Hy Coy, 1 x Supply Coy) 

Fuhrer Begleit Panzer Battalion 

(HQ 2 X Panther Coys, 1.x Jagdpanther Coy, 


1 X PzJg Coy, 1 x StuG Coy, 1 x Supply Coy, 1 x 
Maint Coy) 

Fuhrer Begleit Sturmgeschutz Brigade 

(HQ and HQ Bty, 3 x StuC Btys of 10 StuGs each) 
Fuhrer Begleit Artillery Regiment 

(2 X Bns of Bn HQ and HQ Bty, 3 x halftrack Btys. 1 
X Supply Bty; FB Flak Bn of 3 Btys) 

Fuhrer Elegleit Battle School 
(HQ and 3 (mot) Coys 
2 X Ambulance Pis 
1 X (mot) Med Coy 

1 (mot) Maint Coy 

2 X Transport Cols 


The jaws of the pocket that had been breached were held open by the 2nd Battalion 
with additional artillery support from artillery units situated in nearby Damm, a 
suburb of Frankfurt. Part of Kampfgruppe Langkeit remained here while the rest 
was ordered to aoss the River Oder. On 3 February Kampfgruppe Langkeit ms re¬ 
formed with new armoured vehicles including new Panther tanks and was renamed 
the Panzer-Division Kurmark. 

The division was deployed on the Oder River where the three advancing Soviet 
fronts had stalled after over-extending their supply lines and it was KurmarKs task 
to deny the Soviets the high ground east of the Oder which they would need to 
reconnoitre the whole of the Frankfurt sector. This they did and as a result Soviet 
attacks in this sector were beaten back. It was not until 16 April that the last Soviet 




IN ACTION 


offensive was launched, and under the massive Soviet onslaught the units 
protecting KurmarKs flanks crumbled, resulting in the division being surrounded. 
All attempts to rescue the trapped division failed. 

Ninth Army fell back to the River Spree on 21 April with its units dispersed and 
unable to fight as a cohesive whole. Kurmark was one of these units, by now 
engaged in heavy combat in the Colpin woods. Halbe was chosen as the point at 
which a breakout was to be attempted but well positioned pockets of Soviet 
artillery and armour prevented the planned breakout. The fighting that took place 
at Halbe was vicious and Intense with hand to hand combat as Kurmark 
desperately tried to break the Soviet rIng.The division fought In vain as the Soviets 
had covered every escape route and at Halbe Kurmark ceased to exist as a fighting 
unit. Very few survivors made It out and those that did had to battle their way to 
the Dbe where there were American positions near Jerichow. Only 30,000 
Germans from an entire army made it to the safety of American captivity. 


THE FUHRER BEGLEIT DIVISION 



Hfimv: SnimiguchiiE ■«) Ausf (i a»aull guns. 

From 1938 a unit from the Wachregiment Berlin was assigned to guard Hitler and skirts fitkslasaddei«;ugai,MlH.ll(« 

did so until the attempt on his life on 20 July 1944. The men for this bodyguard chgmalwvaimiis liw-upMiadirtmadvNiNsik^^^ 
were drawn from the Wachregiment Berlin and then from the CrossrfeutscWanrf ,mi1ietjsfcmKn)nia»TUimKotikisii>3dvaiia‘. 
Regiment. They escorted Hitler throughout the Polish campaign and formed the Diwinlvr IHI. 
cadre for the Fuhrer-Begleit-Battaillon that was created in 
October 1939. This followed Hitler throughout the campaign in 
France. In the aftermath a detachment was sent to Hendaye on 
the Spanish border as a bodyguard for Hitler during his talks 
with Spain’s General Franco, the remainder staying in Paris to act 
as official escort for dignitaries. A year later in June 1941, when 
Hitler moved his HQ to Rastenburg in East Prussia, the Escort 
Battalion was assigned to guard him there. 

To gain some military experience (and credibility) the 
Kampfgruppe Nehring was formed, into which men from the 
Fuhrer Escort Battalion were rotated for three-month periods of 
front line duty. The crisis that developed on the Eastern Front 
during the first Russian winter forced the Kampfgruppe to stay at 
the front, due to the fact it was about the only well 
reserve available. As a result of this 
Kampfgruppe was inaeased in size with the addition 
company, anti-tank company, motor-cycle and flak platoon, as 
well as signals and other support units. 

Despite this expansion Kampfgruppe Nehring never fought as 
a complete unit under the one command but was split into 
several small detachments. This resulted in serious losses and it 
was withdrawn from the front line at the end of March 1942. 

In the winter offensive of 1942-43 the Soviets drove through 
Second Army’s sector of the front and among the units sent to 
hold the line were a heavy weapons company. Panzer company 
and rifle company of the Fuhrer Escort Battalion.They performed 
well, and later at Kharkov nearly the whole of Fuhrer Escort 
Battalion was committed to action with the CrossdeutscMand 
Division with a minimal guard being left at the WoHschanze.The 
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tKw a I’anan’ dlilslon—an; aca)nipanl«l b; a 
l’aii 2 L-txiviiadi«r carry inx an M(i .M dutinx an actiuii 
1944. 


battalion was finally returned to the WoHschanze in Rastenburg in Aprii 1943 and 
from it the Fiihrer-Grenadier Division was iater raised. 

In late 1943 the Soviets opened their third winter offensive. On the Narva Front 
Army Group North suffered heavy losses and Hitler ordered a Begleit Kampfgruppe 
to secure the main highway and guard the sea flank from a Soviet seaborne 
landing. This it did successfully. 

On its return to Rastenburg it was suggested that the battalion be expanded to 
regimental size and kept on permanent standby as a type of ‘fire brigade’ to be 
rushed into critical spots at the front. The battalion was subsequently sent to 
Berchtesgaden and expanded to regimental size with additional manpower from 
Panzergrenadier Replacement Brigade Crossdeutschland. Following the 20 July 
Bomb Plot Oberst Remer was appointed fieid commander of the new regiment with 
Oberst Streve appointed the HQ commander. 

On 27 November the Fiihrer Escort Battalion was reinforced to armoured 
brigade status (Fiihrer-Begleit-Brigade—FBB) and transferred from East Prussia 
into the Eifel, under Oberst Remer and sent west for the Ardennes Offensive. 
Stationed on the right flank of the Rfth Panzer Army, it was involved in heavy 
combat with US forces. On 30 January 1945 the regiment was officially upgraded 
to divisional status and in February was sent to the Oder Front in company with its 
sister division the Fiihrer Grenadier Division. Both were involved in very heavy 
combat against the Soviet Army and the Fuhrer Escort Division was eventually 
encircled at Spremburg. After a fierce breakout attempt on 21 April 1945 only a 
handful of survivors remained. 
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INFANTRY DIVISION/PANZER CORPS CROSSDEUTSCHLANITS RUSSIAN WAR 


Date 

Corps 

Army 

Army Croup 

Area 

6.42 

Reserve 


South 

Kursk 

7A2 

XXXXVIll 

2nd Army 

South 

Voronezh 

8.42 

7 V' 

1st Pz Army 

A 

Manytsch 

9.42-11.42 


9th Army 

Centre 

Rzhcv 

12.42 

XXIII 

9th Army 

Centre 

Rzhev 

1.43 


9th Army 

Centre 

Smolensk 

2.43 

Cramer 

1 - 

B 

Charkow 

3.43-4.43 


Kempf 

South 

Charkow 

5.43 

refreshing 



South Poltava, 

Karkov 

6.43-7.43 

XXXXVIll 

4th Pz Army 

South 

Achtyrka, Obojan 

8.43 

XXIII 

2nd Pz Army 

Centre 

Bryansk ^ J 

9.43 

XXXXVIll 

4th Pz Army 

South 

Krementschug '' 

10.43-12.43 

LVIl 

1st Pz Army 

South 

Krivol-Rog 

1.44 

XXX '' 

6th Army 

South 

Kirovograd 

2.44 


8th Army 

South 

Kirovograd 

3.44 

XXX 

8th Army 

South 

Kirovograd 

4.44-5.44 

LVIl 

8th Army 

South Ukraine 

Jassy 

|fU6.44 

refreshing 

4th Rumanian Army 

South Ukraine 

Bacau/Sereth 

7.44 

reserve 


South Ukraine 

Bacau/Sereth 

8.44-9.44 

XXXXIX 

3rd Pz Aimy 

Centre 

Lithuania 

10.44-12.44 

XXVIII 

3rd Pz Army 

Centre 

Memei 

1.45 

reorganising 

OKH 


Rastenburg 

2.45-3.45 

Hermann Goring Corps 

4. Army 

North 

Konigsberg, Pillau, ^ 
Samland 

4.45 

IX 

East Prussia 
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INSIGNIA & MARKINGS 


(>pp<K<ltl' pajjl': 

Abwe: lApial anm slmiklen »illi iIk (kitlilc 
■»' insit>niaf()rtlif \lach inttiichmippi'<>r 
VlacliivRinii'iil Herilii, aiid llw iiilttiiKd klWsS'itl' for 
(imsilnitKbltiiul. 


Like all German units, Grossdeutschland used extensive vehicle markings and 
uniform insignia to distinguish it on the battlefield. There was, of course, great 
variety in the type of personal equipment with which the individual soldier might 
be issued, but like all armies a large degree of uniformity existed. 


Below left: AMiJdiefuf tlKWaclin.nini«il Berlin, 
shiwlnx (lothlcInsignia on his sh<«ildets 

.xpivJ " 

Below right; The commander of an annoutvd 
engineer hatlalkai pins lank destructhai badge— 
I’lmimmiicbtuiifssiihieiLbeii —In tlie arm of a 
Plonier Ubergefn-ller. In the background is die Soviet 
T-.Ai desiroved bv Uiis yixiiig soldier. Nole the 
(imsaiiitMiiu/ cuff tilk’. 


Below : The three m 


im^tlttihcbliiikl cuff lilies. 


GROSSDEUTSCHLAND INSIGNI/V 

The German Army had a complex system of uniform colouring that was used to 
distinguish soldiers from different types of units.This colouring was used as piping 
and edging or Waffenfarbe (arm of service colours) on the uniform and, as the 
name suggests, was determined by the soldier’s arm of service. Infantrymen wore 
white Waffenfarbe, and engineers wore black. Various devices were used along with 
the Waffenfarbe to distinguish the individual unit to which the soldier belonged. 
Grossdeutschland wore white Waffenfarbe with an entwined ‘GD’. 

The German Army also had specialist badges, which were worn by soldiers 
under the rank of Leutnant.The badges were either worn on the lower right, upper 
left, or lower left sleeve of the tunic. Such badges were awarded for having suffered 
battle injuries, destroyed enemy tanks or aircraft, sniping successes and the like. 

Because of the great diversity of units that were attached to GD, it is impossible 
to desaibe in detail each one of the uniform styles. However, among the 
infantrymen there were some standard features. The most distinctive part of 
Grossdeutschland msignia was a cuff band, worn on the right arm below the elbow, 
in contrast to the SS formations which wore their cuffbands on the left. 

Upon its redesignation as a regiment in 1937 the main source unit, the 
Wachtruppe Berlin, was issued with a Gothic style ‘W patch that was worn on the 
epaulettes and shoulder patches. When the infantry training battalion at Dbberitz, 
the other source unit, was expanded the same year. Its members added a Gothic ‘L 
to their epaulettes. 

In the German Army, the issue of a 
cuff band traditionally denoted status 
as an elite unit and in August 1940 a 
black cuff title bearing the legend ‘Inf.- 
Reg GroBdeutschland was Issued to the 
unit. Later, in November, the Fiihrer 
Escort Battalion, which was formed 
from Grossdeutschland, received its 
own cuff band. GD’s own cuff band 
changed on a number of occasions 
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during the war. Thus, in October 1940 its colour as changed to green, and the 
legend was simplified to ' GroBdeutschtand. Subsequently, although the legend 
remained the same, the style and size of the type was changed another four times. 

The Fiihrer-Begleit-Battaillon, formed from the ranks of the regiment, 
was issued on 15 January with an extra cuffband, insaibed with the legend in 
Gothic German type ‘Fiihrer-Hauptquartier’ (headquarters) to be worn below the 
GD band. 

UNIFORMS 

There now follows a description of what a typical soldier of the Panzer-Fiisilier- 
Regiment would have worn during the 1944-45 period, and a description of the 
Sturmartillerie uniform from the same period. 

The Panzer-Fusilier of 1944-45 would typically be dressed In one of two uniform 
styles. The first was the standard German Army M43 Tunic with M42 or M43 
trousers. The second would be the assault artillery (Sturmartillerie) uniform. This 
uniform was issued to GD’s SPW mounted battalions in 1944. 

The M43 Uniform 

The M43 uniform tunic was a rationalisation of the M36 design, which had a plain 
collar, flat, unpleated, unpointed chest pockets and unpointed bellows skirt 
pockets. At the beginning of the war this was made predominantly from wool, but 
cellulose was inaeasingly used over the war years, and as a result the M43 was 
more cellulose than wool. The lining was made from rayon. As a result of this 
degradation in fabric quality the tunic now had to be fastened with six buttons. In 
addition to displaying the Llben (the collar patches that identified rank and arm 
of service), the collar could also display the dull grey non-commissioned officer’s 
Tresse (braid) Avorn by holders of ranks from Unteroffizier to Hauptfeldwebel.The 
national emblem of an eagle clutching a Swastika was piaced above the right 
breast pocket, and the divisional cuff band sewn 19cm above the cuff on the right 
sleeve. The field-grey shoulder straps were piped in white, and the shoulder strap 
was embroidered with the famous entwined GD monogram. Senior NCOs and 
officers wore metal versions of this emblem in grey and gilt metal respectively. 
NCOs’ shoulder straps were also edged with the Tresse mentioned earlier. 

The Sturmartillerie Uniform 

In 1944 the armoured battalions of the Crossdeutschland infantry regiments 
(1. Battaillon Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment GD and 1. Battaillon, Panzer-Fiisilier- 
Regiment GD) were issued the Sturmartillerie uniform (though only the first 
battalions of the motorised infantry regiments were equipped with SPWs). The 
Sturmartillerie uniform was the same as the Army’s black Panzer uniform but In a 
field grey cloth. The blouson-style jacket was cut at the waist and fastened with a 
row of buttons arranged vertically on the right hand side. The collar was large and 
worn open but could be fastened at the neck with a hook and eye.The trousers were 
tapered toward the ankles giving a bloused effect over the top of the boot. The 
trousers had an Integral belt and front pockets with pocket flaps. The standard GD 
insignia were worn on this un'rform, although the collar Litzen was a standard 
Litzen over a lozenge shaped patch of field grey wool piped in white, the infantry 
Waffenfarbe. Officers wore their normal collar Insignia attached directly to the 
collar. Standard white piped shoulder boards were worn with this uniform. 
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Underclothes 

Under the tunic the Panzer fusilier would wear a shirt of either a grey jersey 
material, or a green or grey cotton, with and without pockets, grey woollen socks 
or the German copy of the Russian footwraps. Those with experience of conditions 
on the Eastern Front usually wore footwraps, for extra warmth. 

Footwear 

Early pictures of Crossdeutschtand show the troops shod In the familiar German 
marching boot, but by 1944-45 leather shortages meant that the boot been much 
reduced In height, and most new recruits were issued with a new style ankle boot. 
The German Army had trialed the ankle boot in 1935 and re-introduced it in 1942. 
The style varied according to the manufacturer. Some were all eyeholes, others 
eyeholes and hooks, some were rough side out on the upper, others were smooth 
side out all over. In 1944-45 they were supplied in their natural colour, brown. 

If they were worn with the M42/M43 trousers, the soldier would probably tuck 
the ends of the trousers Into standard issue gaiters. These were made of heavy 

canvas and had two buckles and straps to fasten them around the ankles. The 

gaiters provided some ankle support and also prevented stones and twigs getting 

into the boots. If worn with the Sturmartillerie uniform then the trousers were 
probably tucked straight into the boots or into rolled over socks. 

In the bitterly cold Russian winters, other types of lined boots found favour with 
those that could get them. 

Headwear 

Although, the Panzer-Fusilier in 1944-45 was issued with both the M42 pattern 
Belon: (hetman infanm nxxe out of thdr tixed Stahihelm (steel helmet) or the M43 pattern EinheitsfeldmOtze (field cap), pictures 

positioiB during the HnhUn* around Kharkov. 1 June from this period indicate that the latter was more commonly worn. 

1942. Note ammunition boxes. MC 34 and other The M42 helmet was a version of the M35 simplified for quicker production by 

pereoiial equipnient leaving the rim unaimped and by casting the ventilation holes directly into the 





helmet shell itself. The M43 cap was the standardised field head 
gear for Army troops, and replaced the previous M38, M40 and 
M42 pattern caps in production. It was made from field grey wool 
and featured a long peak, over which the national insignia was 
stitched. Officers' caps had silver piping to the aown seam, and 
sometimes this was also placed onto the scallop of the turn up. 

In addition the extreme cold of the Russian winter led to a 
profusion of unofficial fur, fur-trimmed or fur-lined, and wool 
hats, some of which were donated by the German public after a 
formal request was made by the Propaganda Ministry. 


Other Clothing 

Although winter clothing was always in short supply on the 
Eastern Front, Grossdeutschlands status as an elite unit meant 
that it got the best of the equipment. It was one of the first units 
to receive the mouse grey and white (reversible) winter parka 
issued in the winter of 1942-43, and its men were also issued 
with numerous other camouflage smocks and snow suits. Another 
item that was commonly worn over the battledress was 
the camouflage shelter quarter (see below). Officers overcoats 
varied greatly from the standard issue field grey type, to the 
heavy sheepskin-lined item favoured by Generalleutnant 
Hoernlein. 


FIELD EQUIPMENT 


Karabiner 98 (K-98) 

Introduced in 1898, this rifle {Gewehi) was the standard infantry 
weapon of all German forces. The Kar 98k was introduced in 
1935. This weapon, despite plans to replace it with weapons of 
greater firepower and lower production costs, remained the 
primary infantry weapon for the entire conflict. 

Gewehr/Karablner 43 (G-43/K-43) 

The need for a weapon with greater firepower was recognised 
early in the war. The unsuccessful G-41, with its complicated 
muzzle gas cap system was saapped after delivery of approximately 70,000 rifles, 
and after examination of captured Russian auto-loaders, the gas system of the 
Tokarev (SVT40) was incorporated into a new rifle, while retaining the Mauser G- 
41 extraction system.The new rifle was introduced into service on 30 April 1943. 
Approximately 350,000 were delivered by 1945. 


Abmc: 'Only seconds hef(ne iIk’ altick. a snioki'scn'en 
aliradv' bllixk Ihc enemy pocket of nsJstana An 
assault leader glances behind him befom launching 
himsdf from cam into the open. August I94.A.', ' 

So reads tlie original C3|iliun. feriainly die s^ljjier^ 
ready for action: he's left his pack and olhef vivighly 
equipment beliind. has used some foliage to disguise 
the outline of his lidmet and b armed »ith an MPAO 
machinc-pislol. 


Maschlnen-PIstole 40 (MP-40) 

The MP-40 was an improved version of the MP-38 sub-machine gun, intended for 
use by paratroops and by armoured vehicle crews. It was intended for simple mass 
construction.Total production was more than a million guns in 1940-44. 


Sm Grenade Model 39 

The M39 stick grenade was the standard hand grenade of the German Army 
throughout the war. The grenade consisted of a thin, metal, explosive filled. 
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cylindrical head that was screwed onto a hollow wooden handle. A friction pull 
igniter activated the timed fuse when a cord (ending in a porcelain ball) was pulled. 
The grenade was kept in the ‘safe’ position by use of a saew off end cap on the 
wooden handle, which kept the cord and porcelain ball safely in the wooden handle. 
The fuse time was 4-5 seconds. 


Bayonet, Frog and Scabbard 

The bayonet frog was used to carry the scabbard on the cartridge belt. It was 
constructed of leather and came in two styles: mounted and dismounted.The mounted 
version had a leather tab that would secure the grip of the bayonet to the frog. The 
bayonet was the final pattern 84/98 Mauser bayonet. The handle was constructed 
either of wood or Bakelite plastic. The scabbard was made of stamped metal and had 
a ball on the tip to prevent the scabbard from getting caught on clothing. 


Cartridge Belt and Buckle 

The leather cartridge belt had a clasp attached to It to be secured at the buckle. 
The buckle was constructed either of aluminum or steel. The buckle was either 
unfinished or painted green, with an eagle to denote a Wehrmacht unit. 


Cartridge Belt Suspenders 

In 1939 testing began on externally worn cartridge belt suspenders. By taking the 
straps from the Model 1934 field pack and replacing the sewn-on leather pack 
iklow: AnothiT %/«/ pliotogniph. slwwinn (Atnian attachment tabs with D-rings, the external cartridge belt suspenders were aeated. 
infantnin l 94 .t.NoiL'a>laurofunir()nnsand By late 1940 the new suspenders were in use by the infantry. By 1943 the 

wtibiiix. and tnai Ctas. on ftuni mail transition from internal to external suspenders was complete. The suspenders were 



produced In two different styles: the dismounted and the mounted. The foot soldier 
would normally be Issued the heavier, dismounted style. The dismounted is 
identified by the wider shoulder straps, heavier construction, D-ring attachments 
on the rear of the shoulder harness, and attached lower pack straps which were 
used for securing the bottom of any attached pack. 

Combat Assault Pack 

The combat assault pack or A-frame was constructed of a canvas web shaped like 
an A.This pack was designed to carry essential equipment into action.The A-frame 
was designed to be used specifically with the dismounted style of leather cartridge- 
belt suspender. When used, the pack provided places for carrying the shelter 
quarter, the mess kit, the greatcoat and/or blanket. These Items were strapped to 
the pack with black leather straps. 


Abuvi'! Tlw German advaiKe inki Ku\sla in 1941 «'js 
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Model 1938 Gasmask and Canister 

The German soldier was issued the Model 1938 gasmask, or GM38.The GM38 was 
made of synthetic rubber and was fitted with either the FE37, FE41, or FE42 filter 
elements, which saewed info the snout of the mask. The GM38 had two vision 
ports. Besides the five elastic straps used to secure the mask to the face, there was 
a long canvas web strap used to suspend the GM38 around the neck. The fluted 
metal canister, with a spring loaded lid catch, contained the mask when it was not 
in use. A small box, on the inside of the lid of the canister, contained two pairs of 
replacement eyelet covers. A cleaning cloth was also housed in the canister. 


Entrenching Tooi 

The entrenching tool was manufactured in two versions: folding and non-folding. 
The non-folding type was from a WWI design and had a square blade. The folding 
tool was designed as a replacement for the older version and began to appear in 
early 1940. The folding blade was pointed and could be adjusted by means of a 
Bakelite nut to open at a 90° or 180° angle for digging in. Both versions were 
stored in carriers suspended from the cartridge belt.The e-tool was also used as a 
close combat weapon. 

JL 
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Zeltbahn 

Hie Zeltbahn (shelter quarter) or rain poncho, was used both for Inclement weather 
protection and/or camouflage. Made in the shape of a triangle, It had 62 buttons. 
When four were buttoned together, it produced a ‘four-man tent’ in pyramid shape, 
though ‘four-man’ meant that it was only large enough for three soldiers to squeeze 
inside; the fourth man was expected to stand sentry duty. The intrepid German 
soldier found a variety of additional uses for this item. It could be used to form a 
lean-to shelter or cany a wounded comrade to the aid station, or, as mentioned 
above, could be an item of clothing. The camouflage pattern seen on the poncho 
was known as ‘splinter’ type. See photograph on page 65 for an example of the use 
of the Zeltbahn. 


Breadbag Model 1931 

The breadbag was carried by every German foot soldier. This satchel was used for 
carrying a soldier’s rations and smali personal items: butterdish, fork-spoon, 
B»tow:(,cnnanxtCTaiier^»varingKn'iia>a^ tablet-fuel stove, individual weapon cleaning kit, field cap, dust goggles, extra 
earning rifle, wiv carrini on ihe h^ck otbuite and matches, tobacco, playing cards, etc. The outside of the bag flap could be used for 
self-propellwf assault guns intiarasdtH;'uienn Securing the mess tin and canteen. 



Mess Kit Model 1931 

A mess kit was carried by every German foot 
soldier. The kit was constructed of two pieces of 
painted aluminum, which were designed to fit 
tightly together to form a single container. The 
lower bowl portion was used for soups and 
stews, while the upper plate portion was for 
more solid fare. The mess kit sections, when 
clamped together, could be used to transport 
rations for future consumption. Both pieces 
could be used for cooking, but this quickly 
destroyed the flat, field-grey or olive drab 
painted finish. 

Canteen and Cup Model 1931 
The canteen Model 1931 carried by every 
German foot soldier, had a capacity of about one 
litre. The bottle was carried in a brown felt cover 
that was snapped around it. The drinking cup 
was made of pressed aluminum, which was 
painted black and secured to the canteen by a 
leather strap. The whole canteen was then 
secured to the breadbag for carrying in the field. 


The butterdish or fat container was constructed 
of Bakelite plastic that was made of two pieces 
and screwed together. Part of a soldier’s daily 
ration was fat such as butter, margarine or lard. 
These fats were spread on the bread ration. The 
butterdish was normally carried in the breadbag. 
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Soldbuch 

The Soldbuch or soldier's pay book was his identity package. This book was on his 
person at all times. Official entries included a photo i.d. and a record of such things 
as place of birth, name, equipment numbers, pay records, leave entitlement and so 
on. Most soldiers also used the Soldbuch to carry money, photos, letters from 
family, wives, girlfriends, etc. 

Identification Disc 

As in most armies every foot soldier was issued an i.d. disc, and was required to 
wear it at alt times. The oval zinc i.d. disc was divided in half by perforated slots, 
and had holes for a cord so that It could be worn about the neck. The information 
on the disc consisted of the soldier’s personnet roster number that was also 
recorded in his Soldbuch, the unit he was assigned to, and his blood type. This was 
recorded identically on the other half of the dlK. In case of death, the disc was 
broken in half. The portion with the cord stayed on the body for later identification 
and the other half went to his family with his personal effects. 


GROSSDEUTSCHLAND VEHICLE R\RKINGS 

In September, 1940, during the unit’s organisation as a motorised infantry 
regiment and at the suggestion of the regimental commander Oberst Stockhausen, 
the familiar white Stahihelm (steel helmet) symbol was chosen to identify 
regimental vehicles. This remained as the unit insignia for the duration of the war, 
although it was used in a wide diversity of combinations. 

Vehicles carried divisional, tactical, unit and individual markings on the rear. In 
May 1940 vehicles of the four battalions were distinguished by a square, circle, 
triangle, or rhombus, over which was painted an identical but smaller shape of 
contrasting colours, and inside that the divisional Stahihelm insignia. Command 



Ahrnf: The batlimt SokStucb li a (k-rnian 
inraitlr>niaii «1ki s.-nnl ui iIh.- Kattem tiunl. 

Bi'lou: The fttiilclKinKi dial sliinilxs '/ 

(inisMleubchlaiid is just stsihle on tlie bafdtuftllis 
ciglil-wlKfIcd aniioiin'd car. Sole fijiriK’aerial. 
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vehicles were distinguished by a three-colour pennant, with the ‘CD’ iegend on the 
centrai portion. As additionai units were assigned to CD they adopted their 
markings. For example, the Kradschutzen (motorcycle battalion) used a cross 

bounded by a circle, in addition to the Stahihelm 

Vehicles carried further distinguishing insignia on the front mudguard or the 

front wing, which in mid-1944 were as foliows: 

Headquarters (Stab)—CD Pennant on rhombus. 

HQ Panzer Regiment—piain square pennant on rhombus. 

1st, 2nd, 3rd Battalions Panzer Regiment—plain triangular pennant on rhombus. 

HQ Armoured Grenadier Infantry—plain square pennant on SPW symbol. 

1st. 2nd, 3rd Armoured Grenadier Infantry battalions—triangular pennant flanked 
by two circles (to represent wheels of a truck). 

HQ Armoured Fusilier Infantry—dark square pennant on SPW symbol. 

1st, 2nd. 3rd Armoured Fusilier Infantry battalions—triangular dark pennant 
flanked by two circles. 

Panzer Reconnaissance Detachment (Aufklarungs-Abteilung)—triangular pennant 
on rhombus masted by smaller pennant. 

Flak Abteilung—plain triangular pennant on small circle. Upward pointing arrow 
on pennant shaft. 

HQ Panzer Artillery Regiment—plain square pennant on rhombus. Two vertical 
lines flank the pennant shaft. 

1st Panzer Artillery Regiment—plain triangular pennant on oval.Two vertical lines 
flank the pennant shaft. 

2nd, 3rd, 4th Panzer Artillery Regiments—plain triangular pennant on rhombus. 
Two vertical lines flank the pennant shaft. 

Sturmgeschiitz Brigade—plain triangular pennant with border on rhombus. 
Upward pointing arrow on pennant shaft. 

Panzer Engineer Battalion—plain triangular pennant on rhombus. Two upward 
pointing arrows on top of the pennant shaft. 

Panzer Signals Detachment (Nachrlchten Abteilung )—plain triangular pennant on 
rhombus. Single upward pointing arrow on top of the pennant shaft. 

Divisions Nachstub Truppe—plain triangular pennant flanked by two circles, two 
small horizontal lines on pennant shaft. 

Replacement Battalion—plain triangular pennant. 


.Abinv: Cnw iiTan Sd Kf/. 2SI aniKHinai ivrsniiiii’l 
caiTicr cal from Ihcir nics> tins «ilhmil lr:nin){ thrir 
ivlikk. Vote the dM!d<m3l sljui of (inmkut<Mitui 
—die utiilc Wind—iKiinted on die fnait cnidiic 
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PEOPLE 


Ri|>hl: lli;kKhiii«t)l Commander Major fosJ «'as 
aw-ankd ihc Kniiihl's Crasor ihe Iran Crae in 
May 1943. 


Crossdeutschtands performance in combat and its high press profiie ensured that 
many of its soidiers became househoid names in wartime Germany. The unit aiso 
won a significant numbers of the Ritterkreuz (the Knight’s Cross to the iron Cross) 
for gaiiantry. Beiow are listed the RitterkreuztrSger of the Crossdeutschland Panzer 
Corps, with biographies of some of the most significant personalities. 



GROSSDEUTSCHIAND RinERKREl'ZTRAGER 

Friedrich Anding 

Hans Hindelang 

Otdwig Natzmer 

Georg Stork 

Hans-Dieter Basse 

Walter Hoemlein 

Werner Neumeyer 

Hyazinth Strachwitz Gross 

Helmut Beck-Broichitter 

Max Holm 

Heinrich Nuhn 

Zauche und Camminetz 

Heinz Bergmann 

Emst-Albrecht Huckel 

?Paul 

Hans Hermann Sturm 

Martin Blelig 

Erich Kahsnitz 

Otto Pfau 

Nepomuk Stuzie 

Carl-Ludwig Blumenthal 

Franz Kapsreiter 

Fritz Plickat 

HansThiessan 

Hans Bock 

Bernhard Kelmz 

Wilhelm Pohimann 

GotfriedTomau 

Georg Bohnk 

Willi Kessel 

Leopold Poschusta 

Horst Usedom 

Max Bohrendt 

Rudi Kirsten 

Walther Possl 

GusUvWalle 

Heinz WIttchow Brese-Winiary Hans Klemm 

Josef Rampel 

Horst Warschnaur 

Wilhelm Czomy 

Heinrich Klemt 

Hans Friedrich Graf zu Rantzau 

Rudolf Watjen 

DIddensDIddo 

Ludwig Kohihaas 

Adam Reldmuller 

Wilhelm Wegner 

Maxemlllan Fabich 

Gerhard Konopka 

Hans Roger 

Walther WIetersheim 

Gunther Famula 

Gerhard Krieg 

Emil Rossman 


Franz Fischer 

Harold Kriegk 

Hans Siegfried Graf Rotkirch 


Edmund Francois 

Willi Langkiet 

undTrach 


AdoH FrankI 

Rudolf Larsen 

Hans Sachs 


Peter Frantz 

Ernst G. Lehnhoff 

Kurt Scheumann 


Eugen GarskI 

Hans Lex 

Hugo Schimmel 


Kurt Gehrke 

Siegfried Leyck 

E. Schmidt 


Alfred Greim 

Karl Lorenz 

Georg Schnappauf 


Wilhelm Grlesberg 

Heinz Maaz 

Hans-Wolfgang Schone 


Karl Hanert 

Helmut Mader 

Erich Schroedter 


' Wolfgang Heesemann 

Hanns Magold 

Rudolf Schwarzrock 


Willi Heinrich 

Hasso-Eckard Manteuffel 

Clemens Sommer 


Herbert Hensel 

Siegmund Matheja 

Rupredit Sommer 


Josef Herbst 

Leonhard Mollendorf 

Helmuth Spaeter 
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OBERST HEINZ WinCHOW VON BRESE-WINLVRY 



HERBERT K.\RL HANS' MAGOLD 


Bom on 16 November 1918, in Unterssfeld, Bad Konigshofen 
im Crabfeld, Bavaria. Magold joined the German Army in 1937 
and served in the Polish French and Balkans campaigns. He 
took part in the invasion of Russia and went on to command 
5th ^ttalion Panzer Regiment 74 in 1942. He was wounded 
in August 1942 and was sent back to Germany. On his return 
he commanded 1st Sturmgeschiitz Abteilung Grossdeutschland 
in which role he took part in the battles 
A short while afterwards during an 
Soviet armour he personally accounted for 
the destnicb'on of five T-34s for which he was awarded the 


Born on 13 January 1914 in Dresden, Brese-Winiary won his Knight’s Cross and 
his Oakieaves to the Knight’s Cross while commander of l./PzGr Regiment 108. 
He joined GD later in the war, being promoted to Oberst whilst serving with 
Grossdeutschland Panzer Corps. 

Brese-Winiary joined the German Army in April 1934 as a member of Infantry 
Regiment 10 in Dresden and in May 1936 was promoted to the rank of Leutnant. 
Over the next few years he served as a company officer and battalion signals officer 
with the 10th Infantry. In May 1939 he was again promoted this time to the rank 
of Oberleutnant and became a battalion adjutant. On 24 October 1939 he was 
awarded the Iron Qoss 2nd Class. He was awarded the Iron Cross 1st Class on 
24 June 1940 whilst serving in France, and on 31 October 1940 he was awarded 
the Infantry Assault Badge. He then went on to serve in Russia and, as a survivor 
of the terrible winter of 1941-42, was awarded the Eastern Front Medal. He was 
also wounded during 1941 while serving in Russia and received the Wound Badge 
in Black and in December 1941 received the German Cross in Gold. 

On 1 March 1942 he was promoted to the rank of Hauptmann and became 
company commander of the 6th Company IRIO. He subsequently served as 
commander of 2nd Battalion, Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 108 and 2nd Battalion, 
Panzer-Grenadier-Regiment 103 and from 14 December 1942 through to 
22 February 1943 was commander of Kampfgruppe Brese, involved in combat 
near Stalingrad. During this time he was wounded again and awarded the Wound 
Badge In both Silver and Gold. In April 1943 he was promoted to the rank of Major 
and on 15 May 1943 he was awarded the Ritterkreuz. He 
later on became regimental commander of Panzer-Grenadier- 
Regiment 108 and fought at the Cherkassy Pocket where he 
earned the Oakieaves to the Ritterkreuz. He was awarded the 
Close Combat Clasp on 23 March 1944 and on 1 April 1944 
he was promoted to the rank of Oberstleutnant. Finally, on 
1 September 1944 he was promoted to Oberst. 

As of 3 September 1944 until the end of the war (he 
surrendered to the Soviets on 18 February 1945) his 
assignment was commander of Panzer-Fusilier-Reglment 
Grossdeutschland in the Grossdeutschland Division. 
Brese-Winiary died in 1991. 


Ik-lim: I'M.f llaixRiiiaiiii M:ikuM fiuii iIk 
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Ritterkreuz. He was killed in action on 15 September 
1944, during the defensive battles at Luzagora near 
the Dukla Pass in POiand. 


■fOPlt 



HASSO-ECKARD VON MANTEUFFEL 

Born on 14 January 1897 in Potsdam, Hasso-Eckard 
Manteuffei was a career soldier. He joined the Cadet 
Academy Beriin-Lichterfelde in 1911 at the age of 
14 and went on to serve in France with the 3rd 
Brandenburg Hussar Regiment Ziethen as a 
Leutnant. In October 1916 he transferred with the 
5th Squadron to the 6th (Prussian) Infantry Division 
and at the end of the war was engaged in protecting 
the Rhine bridges to safeguard the retreat of the 
fieid Army. Post-war he served in Freikorps Oven in 
Berlin and was subsequently a squadron commander 
and adjutant in the 3rd Cavalry Regiment in the 
100,000 man Reichswehr. In February 1930 he was 
promoted Oberleutnant and made chief of the 
technical squadron of his regiment, and In 1932 was 
appointed a squadron commander in the 17th 
Cavalry Regiment. Promoted Hauptmann der 
Kavallerie in April 1934, in October of that year he 
transferred to the 2nd Motorcycle Rifle Battalion of 
the rapidly expanding Wehrmacht and became staff 
major and training officer of all cadet officers of 2nd 
Panzer Division 1936-37. 

From 25 February 1937 Manteuffei was official 
adviser to the Inspectorate of Panzer Troops under 
Guderian at OKH and, subsequently, head of the 
directing staff at Panzer Troops School II at Berlin- 
Krampnitz. He was promoted Major in September 1939, Oberstleutnant in July 
1941, and Oberst in October 1941, commanding Schutzen-Regiment 2 and then 
6. On 23 November 1941, during the 7th Panzer Division’s final attack towards 
Moscow Manteuffel’s Schutzen-Regiment took Klin. By 27 November the area 2!4 
miles north-west of the bridge at Jakhroma over the Moscow-Volga canal was 
occupied. Early on 28 November Manteuffel’s battle group began an attack in this 
sector, with the further aim of aossing the canal. They achieved both objectives. 
On 31 December 1941 Oberst Manteuffei was awarded the Knight’s Cross for this 
operation, to accompany the Iron Cross 1st Oass he had won in May 1917. 

After being given brief command of Division Manteuffei in North Africa 
(7 February 1943-31 March 1943) he launched a very successful counter-attack 
in the Tunis area cutting Allied lines. He then led the 7th Panzer Division, being 
promoted Generalmajor in May 1943 and winning Oakleaves to his Knight’s 
Cross in November that year. He became commander of Panzer-Grenadier-Division 
Crossdeutschland at the end of January 1944, being promoted Generalleutnant. 

In 1944 he was awarded Oak Leaves with Swords to the Knight’s Cross, before 
being promoted further in September—to the command of the Rfth Panzer Army 
as a General der Panzertruppen. This unit won impressive victories during the 


.\h<nr; On 8 Ma\ I9M a CMntimnlqiK^ fnim the 
Gennan HIxh Comniand aiinounoed dial 
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Ki|;hl: l'A’rii;ini Kiin(i|)k:i. an iifHar in (hr 
KekAnirhtMkitit ((kitiian laibnur Scnioe) 
and an (Mx’rk'Utnant dvr Kucnv scnlni; «1th 
(inKitk-uIxMiiiil. atthid his Knighi s raws in 
(XUihiT 1W. lie k MMi here warinn his ' 

iinifomi cimipleie «ilh his ocher niiHu(r\'a«aitls 
I iiichidliii! four IwntTivfijcilliiiTl^ibzdcbeii 
(lank (leslnicli<)ii|b;idijB)'sum)uiHled by admirinjc 
yixinic nH-nikia df ihe KAI). 


(A-nire right: On U Nmvmher l(H^ at the imllalion 
of Dr >iscph (kichbcls. Keichsmlnlsler for Pnipaganda. 
represeiilalires of the (ieniian tniops engaged in 
lighting anxind Ksliet wre receised in his Rcrlin 
iiiiiilstn. Here lie Is seeii admiring a paiiiliiig uikI a 
cajilured (xseick s»«nl prcseiiltd to him by llicse 
i-isiliiig mxips. Standing to lib riglil b Oberleulani 
(!eiii:ini Kixio|ib :ual directly beliind him ^ 
(ieneralleutnant ton Hise. I'/xiimandinl-' 
iSkuBinmimimiml) of lyllre':^' 

Below right:'K^hls ftmss holder. Ma|or Kriegk. 
oonunailderoi the Panzeigrettadier Kegiitieitl 
(imsikutMiiKl (wearing bandage), with hb 
adiiilanl im H July I94i. 


Rekiw: HaiqtImann Hans hex. Knight's ('.ms holder 
and cunipaiiy aannuuider in Panrer Regiment 
6'rtK*A-//*oWf/«</. 9 October IHV 


CROSSDEUiSfHlAND 



PEOPlt 




.\b(]\v left: fMaa. Commander of the .\bo>e: Obera Inrenz («earlni; cap), commander of 

Paiu»Kienadier Re)dnient Crosaktilscbliim/. offers a Panarruteiiadier Regiiiieiil OramkiitsMiiK/. in-, 1 
drink from his walerhonie in one of his gnmadiers. cnmersalkm with Oherleiilnajil Knivipka. Kolli are 
.ft) Mas 1^. Rilliriivu:tn7)ter. ' ^ 


Left: OhersI Craf Strachuitz I right), cornmarxlerof 
one of the division's tank regjinents. hem conferring 
uith one of his tank commanden. Note the sLmd.off 
tunel annour on die PzKpfts' 11 behind him. 
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Battle of Bulge and almost succeeded in breaking the 
Allied defence lines. After this battle, Manteuffel became 
the commander of Third Panzer Army, part of Army Croup 
Weichsel (Vistula), which tried to slow down the Soviet 
advance on Berlin. On 3 May 1945 he surrendered to the 
Western allies. 

In 1953-57 Manteuffel was a member of the 
Bundestag and represented the Free Democratic Party. In 
1959 he was charged with ordering a 19-year old to be 
shot for desertion in 1944 and was sentenced to 
18 months in prison but was reieased after serving four 
months. He died on 24 September 1978 in Reith in 
AIpbachtal, Austria. 


ERNST-OnO REMHR 


Abovi': (ivHvraliiiajur ll(Wnik;lii staiHliiiKoii his 
OHraniuxI \*hick' cihylSing ihe iffocl nf a Sluk-a 
atuick agaljw>t1et pc«Jli<»Ls. Aii|,>us( Wi 


Born in 1912 Remer was commander of the 
Crossdeutschland Battalion In Berlin at the time of the 
Initially he carried out the 
Stauffenberg to deploy his 
in in and around Berlin's 
ftly defected to the side of the 
Reich Propaganda Minister 
Joseph Coebbels and to Hitler personally over the phone 
who assured him that he had safely survived the plot to 
assassinate him. Remer was then promoted to the rank of 
General and given full power to crush the coup and restore 
order in Berlin. 

On the evening of the 20th, Remer accordingly moved 
his battalion from the government district and ordered his troops to storm the 
Home Army headquarters to arrest the coup plotters. 

Later in the war he became the commander of the Fiihrer-Begleit Division, and 
survived the destruction of this unit in 1945. 

In 1950 he became Deputy Chairman of the neo-Nazi Socialist Reich Party. In 
this position he delivered scathing attacks on the ‘traitors of July 20th’ and 
characterised their legacy as a ‘stain on the shield of honour of the German officer 
corps’ who had ‘stabbed the German Army in the back.’ 

In 1952 he was sentenced to three months in prison for ‘collective libel against 
the German Resistance’, and fled Germany for Egypt. For the rest of his life he 
remained a dedicated Nazi, and in October 1992 was arrested in Germany and 
sentenced to 22 months in prison for publishing neo-Nazi propaganda and denying 
the existence of the Holocaust. He died in 1997. 


DIETRICH VON SAUCKEN 

Born in 1892 von Saucken was F^nzer-Corps Crossdeufsch/and commander in the 
final stages of the war, prior to his hurried appointment as commanding officer of 
the Second Army. He had a varied career in the Wehrmacht, typifying those 
fortunate to survive six years of war. He had been CO of 2nd Reserve Regiment 
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1937-40, commanded 4th Schiitzen-Brigade 1940-41, was general officer 
commanding 4th Panzer Division 1941-42, commandant Mobile Troops School 

1942-43, general officer commanding 4th Panzer Division 1943-44, deputy Belo<^omi«ldKH.kler 1.1^1. u, his ;e«u.luun, 
generai officer commanding III Panzer Corps 1944, general officer commanding Haupttnan,)Fr»niz.c«nmaiider.ifUK Vssauli;\nillin 
XXXIX Panzer Corps 1944, general officer commanding Panzer Corps ijetadmwrtofhi^ii^ 

Crossdeutschland 1944-45, and general officer commanding Second Army, ciHehraioUieiiwidofihc()iUcifa>«5iohbKrh|^ 
Eastern Front 1945. He died in 1980. Cijis5.^'ikv 



Commanders of Grossdeutschland 


Name CO From 

Generalmajor Wilhelm Stockhausen 1/9/39 

Generalleutnant Walter Hoernlein 1/8/41 

Generalleutnant Hermann Baick 3/4/43 

Generalleutnant Hasso-Eckard von Manteuffel 1/2/44 
Generalmajor Karl Lorenz 1/9/44 

General Dietrich von Saucken 1/12/44 

General (Pz) Georg Jauer 1/2/45 

General Willi Langkeit 3/2/45 

Generalmajor Emst-Otto Remer 20/7/44 


Comments 

GD raised as Inf Regt (mot). Stockhausen 
promoted from Oberst 
GD becomes Inf Div (mot) 1/4/42. ‘Papa’ 
Hoernlein promoted from Oberst 
Temporary commander 
Promoted to command Fifth Panzer Army 
GD becomes Pz Corps 
Promoted to command Second Army 
Surrendered in various locations 
Commanded Kurmark Division; destroyed 
by Russians. Langkeit promoted from Oberst 
Fiihrer-Begieit-Regiment formed; later 
(27/1/44) becomes a Brigade; later still 
(30/1/45) becomes a division. Remer 
promoted from Oberst, surrendered to 
Russians 


ASSESSMENT 


Right: Ur Joseph Tioebbcls. the Reich Propaganda 
Minblec »as cieated 'patron' of Paroxr RegiiiKiit 
(imsideutsdiltiiui. lie Is shenn here being greeted be 
the Regimental Commander «1th Paiuer UsJtfihe 


BeluK right; i h^hatjehmiiiander olTeni up a I 
to one of ^ jnilded grenadiers 







It is difficult to assess the effect of an individual unit on a battle, there being so 
many factors to take into consideration, and weii nigh impossibie to judge the 
effect it has on a war, particularly when that unit was on the iosing side. When 
taking account of Crossdeutsdilands combat record it is possible to state that the 
unit did piay a decisive role in many of the actions in which it fought and can 
thereby justly be considered one of the finest infantry formations of World War II. 

At the beginning of the war the unit was four battaiions strong, and by the end 
of the conflict Crossdeutschland membas were fighting in four divisions, in several 
hastily formed combat groups and ether smaller groups. In the early years the 
process of expanding the.unit^as a direct result of the Wehrmacht’s desire to 
combat the strength add prestige of the SS, but by 1945 it was a desperate 
measure to bolster the flagging strength of the army. 

In the battle of France, the unit showed for the first time what it was capable 
of under Are, battling over the Meuse at Sedan to establish a vital bridgehead fdT' 
the Panzers to sweep through to Channel, and then successfully resisting the Allied 
counter-attacks on the thin spearhead, despite losing almost a quarter of its 
strength in the western offensive. 

It was if anything stronger for this experience by the opening of the offensive 
in the east, where It remained for the rest of the war. In the first weeks of the 
campaign CD was part of the spearhead that made the lightning advance to 
Smolensk and in the first year of the campaign CD was assigned to many units, 
often to support assaults on major objectives. By the end of the year it was at the 
gates of Moscow. In 1942 the regiment was expanded to division size and held the 
Russian advance at Bolkhov. On the first day of the Caucasus offensive, CD was at 
the spearhead of an advance that broke through on the Tim. Through the summer 
it fought at points along the whole line from the Manych River to Rzhev, and was 
Instrumental in the capture of Rostov and the Maikop oilfields. ^; 

As it grew in size and stature, so did the expectations of what it could achieUe,^ 
and during the defensive battles that followed the victories of 1941^2 CD was 
constantly on the move, transferred from north to south to shore up the weak 
points in the German lines or else to hold back the tide of the Soviet advance. At 
Rzhev, from the middle of August 1942 it fought almost continually to hold the 
city. By the end of a savage year of fighting and despite losing many men, 
especially first in February and then in December, the unit had grown in stature and 
never lost its cohesion. 

It soon earned the nickname The Fire Brigade’ because of its almost legendary 
ability to stamp out erfses as they flared up. Nonetheless, the dangerous work of 
the ‘Fire Brigade’ took a heavy toll on its men, and inaeasingly courage alone could 
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RiKhi:i1ieraa;ar»^fesi(inn«l»iihaniniuniiinn not compensate for the overwhelming superiority of the Soviet forces. Again, 
Wisaiis)«un*iuwiadfcr.<Mnpltte»iilunachiiicKiin during 1943, the unit was active across the whole sector of the central and 


anddresnt in winter dothing. pivpires lo mow off.^ 
April IW. , 

^uthem fronts, fighting heavy defensive battles and launching counter-attacks. In 
defence the division proved as skillful as in attack, its desperate defence and heroic 
counter-attack around Byelgorod In early 1943 being of particular note. 


In the thwarted Qtadel offensive Crossdeutsdtiand m$ thrown against one of 
the heaviest and best defended sectors of the Russian line, yet was able to make 
some local breakthroughs. Around Karachev, in July and August 1943, It thwarted 
an attempt to endrde the German Qeventh Army with skillful counter-attacks, and 
at Akhtyrka held up the Soviet steamroller during the retreat, preventing the 
envelopment of Army Croup South. At the Kremenchug bridgehead over the 
Dnieper In September, It performed heroically again. 

1944 was another year of defence, counter-attack and movement, on southern, 
central and northern fronts. Something of the reputation of the division, and its 
status among the leadership, can be gleaned from the number of units that carriM 


its name. In the critical battles on the northern front Crossdeutsdiland again 
distinguished itself, fighting to prevent the Soviet breakthrough to the Baltic and 
waging a desperate battle to cover the retreat of the German armies through the 
Memel bridgehead 

In 1945, its ranks severely depleted, the corps fought almost to the last man 
to save Berlin from capture, and its part In delaying the Soviet advance is perhaps 
part of the reason that Germany was not swamped under the Red tide. 

The fact that Gmssdeutsclttind was able to survive as a unit during this long 
period of attrition was In part due to the quality of the officers and men, who were 
selected from the fittest and ablest recruits. As with all German divisions, 


Crossdeutsdiland maintained training depots for the reception and integration of^ 
replacements instead of sending them piecemeal into the front lines. As the vtir- 
ground on, combat units were reduced in size and veterans were carefully 
distributed to form the nucleus for strong primary groups. Strenuous measures 
were taken to ensure that junior leaders possessed experience and competence; 
where an American infantry company might boast 150 soldiers and four or five 
inexperienced lieutenants, a German company might carry 50 or 70 soldiers on its 
rolls but with a single seasoned officer in command. Importantly, the corps of non¬ 
commissioned officers was not diluted to replace officer losses, which might have 
destroyed the cohesion of the smaller units, and lengthy NCO training courses were 
continued right up until the end of the war. 

Throughout the war Grossdeutschland was hamstrung by its own success, 
which often led to a gross overestimation of its capabilities and propelled it again 
and again into the fiercest battles. In the dosing actions of the war, fighting In 
disparate units against the Soviet invader, the corps literally fought to the death. 
Panzer-Grenadler-DIvIslon Grossdeutschland alone suffered nearly 17,600 
casualties. In its short history GrossdeutscA/and tirelessly, professionally and often 
heroically fought under conditions that wouid have finished most other military 
units. 
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most comprehensive site currently on the 
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Front—at first under Guderian's 2nd Panzer Army and 
latterly, combined with the Brandenburg Division, 
defending East Prussia as the Panzer Corps 
Grossdeutschland. Its key battles included the great 
encircling operations in the early days of Operation 
'Barbarossa', the final thrust to Moscow as part of 
Operation 'Typhoon', Kharkov and Kursk. 
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in the German order of battle and was involved in 
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Spearhead series. 
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Spearhead looks at the cutting edge of war, units capable 
of operating completely independently in the forefront of 
battle. The series examines the unit's; 

• Origins and history 

• Organisation, order of battle and how this changed 

• Banie history, theatre by theatre 

• Insignia and Markings 

• Top people - biographies of commanders and 
personalities 

Each book ends with an assessment of unit effectiveness 
- as seen by itself, its opponents and the wider viewpoint 
of history - and a full reference section including: 

• Critical bibliography 

• Relevant museums or exhibits 

• Website links 

• Re-enactment groups 

• Memorials 























